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The constitutional amendment offered by Judge 
Reagan, providing that the apportionment of di- 
rect taxes ainong the States shall be in proportion 
to property valuation, is the most statesmanlike 
proposition before Congress. ‘The apportion- 
ment according to population was the price paid 
by the South, before the war, for the privilege of 
having three-fifths of her slaves included in the 
enumeration by which the number of represen- 
tatives which a State was to send to Congress was 
determined. Direct taxes were seldom heard of 
in those days, but now the South feels the burden 
terribly, and in most cases the innocent are suffer- 
ing for the guilty. The arrangement is as in- 
iquitous in application as it was in inception, and 
deserves to be hastily swept away with the other 
relics of slavery. 


If any injustice was done to Andrew Johnson 
in the Senate chamber duripvg his impeachment 
it was ainply atoned for in the course of the eulo- 
gies delivered in the same room last week. Read- 
ing these, and realizing anew how great were thg 
ex-President’s abilities and how patriotic his 
desires, we confess to a wish that political eulo- 
gies might have a spice of the old-fashioned 
funeral sermon in them, so that experienced poli- 
ticians would feel justified, on such solemn occa- 
sions, in pointing out the methods, not all peculiar 
to the men themselves, by which high officials, 
with noble faculties and impulses, insensibly sink 
the statesman in the demagogue. 

The new Congress has not forgotten that it is 
pledged to reform, but it remembers also that it is 
conservative, and should therefore be opposed to 
indecent haste. To this admirable combination 
of principles must we ascribe the deliberation and 
also the final suecess which charaeterized the 
ehange in the important office of Restauranteur 
to the Lower House. We learn that the members 
of the Committee on Public Bufidings and Grounds 
had such firm convictions on the subject of the 
fitness and unfitness of the candidates for this 
position that no less than forty-five ballots were 
given before a final choice wasmade! Judged as 
we judge other people—applicants for admission 
to woileges, for Instenre—acconling to correctness 
of method rather than quantity of attainment, 
this reformation of the Congressional restaurant 
is a grand success, but we have a fear that such 
thoroughness may perhaps exceed human require- 
ments, for if a proportionate amount of caution is 
observed in the treatment of more important 
matters, such as special legislation or the finance 
question, decisions will not be reached in our cen- 
tennial, or even in our millennial year. 

For variety we have two acquittals in the 
whisky prosecutions. Judging from the success 
of the Government in most of its cases the evi- 
dence in these must have been very weak. Good ! 
Acquittal of the innocent is fully as important as 
conviction of the guilty. Their names are Howe 
and Hubbell. Innocent as they may be, however, 


as regards ‘‘crooked” whisky, they do not pre- 
tend to be disconnected with the ‘‘ straight” arti- 
cle. Having now been acquitted by the courts, 
we trust that they will be promptly and unani- 
mously convicted by their own consciences, and 
abandon a business which does more mischief 
than any other in the land except polities, and 
perhaps more than that, considering the intimate 
relations that exist between the two. 


Our dear, pious ancestors! it’s quite out of 
place to mention them any longer. Diving into 
centennial statistics, an exchange finds that 
since 1776 the Church in this country has in- 
creased more than eight times as fast as the pop- 
ulation. Whereupon it follows that, as a people, 
we are eight times better than we used to be, in- 
stead of being ten times worse, as our melancholy 
men have been in the habit of estimating us. 
Thanks to the census for this stunning crack 
over the croaker’s head! And yet, for all this, 
we fear that there are those who, seeing present 
things as they seem to be, will actually make 
more of tradition than statistics, and secretly 
bless heaven eight times over for the memory of 
the virtues of their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. ~ 


In the light of Minister Schenck’s own explana- 
tion of the Wiard correspondence, we do not see 
that we owe him any apology for the manner in 
which we stated his case. We recur to it merely 
to say that he does not see why he should be per- 
secuted as he is on account of that and the other 
matters where his name has become more famous 
than it would have done through the regular 
official channels. As we pointed out before, that 
is exactly where the trouble lies. He does not, 
and cannot, see what all this is about, and the in- 
eapacity is wholly due to the influence of long 
familiarity with the manners and customs of the 
Capitol. 


“Tt is coming to be understood,” says the New 
England Journal of Education, ‘‘that the attempt 
to crowd the full contents of our elaborate text- 
books into the memory of the pupil is equivalént 
to teaching the dictionary, in course, as a training 
for an orator.” In other words, that ‘‘cramming,” 
as an experiment, is a total failure. What makes 
these words from the Journal significant is the 
fact that they reflect the opinion of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Convention, lately held in 
Boston. If these somewhat famous educators are 
moving towards ‘‘more natural methods of in- 
struction,” we may be sure that experience has 
proved the need of them. 


There appears to be a disposition to review this 
whole question of church taxation. The latest 
opinion upon it comes from Gen. Dix, who thinks 
that ‘‘ to tax the churches would seem like mak- 
*ing the Creator pay tribute to us for allowing a 
part of his footstool to be used for the worship 
which is his due.” Possibly, however, this is no 
worse than our having to buy a part of the Crea- 
tor’s own footstool in the first place, on which to 
build his churches, or in having to pay for such 
simple products of the earth as stone, bri¢k, tim- 
ber, and mortar with which to put them up. We 
see no particular need at present of changing the 
laws in this matter and making church property 
taxable, but if the subject is pushed to serious 
discussion it is evident that there will be two 
sides to it, if not more. It may then occur 
whether our churches, in theory, ought to be 
under any obligations whatever to the civil p@wer, 
and whether, in practice, they would not become 
more watchful of their own interests and look out 
for their debts as well as their taxes. 


California is suddenly waking up to the fact 
that she is in danger, the immediate occasion be- 
ing the naturalization of a resident Chinaman, 
the avowed intention of two or three more to 
follow his example, and the danger that seventy 
thousand or so will do likewise within five years, 
The average Californian does not contemplate 
with equanimity the possible election of a Gover- 
nor in 1882, or thereabout, by Mongolian votes, 
with a strongly sympathetic Legislature to back 








him ; and when we remember the sort of treat- 
ment to which this class of immigrants have been 
for the most part subjected, the alleged nervous- 
ness does not seem wholly unreasonable. 


j 
j 


The last report of the Police Justices of this 
city presents some facts worthy of study. For 
instance : Of the total number of persons held for 
trial and convicted during the last year, amount- 
ing to 54,655, the several nativities are distributed 
as follows: Ireland, 23,891 ; United States, 21,270; 
Germany, 5,197 ; England, 1,793 ; Italy, 277; other 
foreign countries, 757; and not given, 455. In 
other words, there were 31,915 foreign born, as 
against 21,270 home-born criminals. How many 
of these last are children of recent immigrants 
we have no means of knowing. Probably a large 
percentage. It thus appears that more of our 
criminals were born in Catholic Ireland than in 
the whole territory of the United States! This 
does not speak well for the priestly system of edu- 
cation, of whose moral value so much is said by 
those who denounce our common schools as “‘ god-+ 
less.” 











So far as the regular Republican party is re- 
sponsible, the next President and Vice President 
of the United States will be nominated at Cincin- 
nation June 14. The call invites the usual dele- 
gations from States and Territories, and appeals 
to patriots of all ranks to stand by the principles 
of °76 in the Centennial year. The choice of Cin- 
cinnati naturally suggests the nomination of a 
Western candidate. But who can tell? The 
Liberals did not go there four years ago intending 
to nominate Mr. Greeley, and the predestined 
delegates for June 14 may, for all that they now 
know, be the instruments under Providence of 
selecting some honest gentleman who never held 
an office in his life. 


There never has been so much said about 
¢hureh debts as at the present time, and for 
a very good reason: there never before have 
been such church debts to talk about. Ten, 
twenty, fifty, a hundred, a hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars is the record ; and first, second)’ 
third, and fourth mortgages, held oftentimes by 
ungodly persons and soulless corporations, are the 
security on which, in some cases, the gospel is 
preached. Perhaps from a moral point of view 
this matter should be attended to before we set 
up a shout against taxing churches. In fact, Paul 
settles the point by the injunction to ‘‘owe no 
man anything,” while he seems to consider it 
nothing very terrible if we have to pay tribute to 
the magistrates. 








A NEW COLONIZATION SOCIETY * 
NEEDED. 
EARLY a century ago some great-hearted 
Americans organized, and supported by lib- 
eral contributions, a society whose object was to 
send to Africa, and to establish there, such negroes 
as might wish to go. The project was denounced 
as chimerical by inany able statesinen, and, so far 
as subserving the political plan of providing a 
way for the extinction of slavery, it was a failure. 
The only point to which we wish to call attention 
is, that in spite of political and prudential draw- 
backs, this society actually raised about three 
million dollars, when the country was far poorer 
than it is now, and placed about twenty thousand 
people in Africa, with farming implements, seeds, 
and other material necessary to persons making @ 
new start in life. 

There is great need at present for the organiza- 
tion of a similar society, for the benefit of the 
deserving intelligent white people who are being 
slowly destroyed by overwork and semi-starvation 
in our large cities. Workshops and factories are 
full of them: they attend churches, send their 
children to school, and live as exemplary lives as 
their employers, but they generally live “from 
hand to mouth,” and the hand is frequently un- 
able to supply the reasonable demands of the lat- 
ter organ, even when there is no disturbance in 
the family : when the mother is sick or the father 
dies, there is generally protracted suffering of 
which charitable societies never hear. Sometimes 
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the father reads aloud from his newspaper a letter 
describing the climate, soil, and the ease and com- 
fort of living in Southern California, Florida, the 
Tennessee table-lands, or the North Carolina 
mountains, and howa successful start can be made 
for a few hundred dollars. Then the father and 
mother look solemn: they are as unable to find 
even the price of a ticket to the promised land as 
they are to provide for the extinction of the na- 
tional debt. 

Meanwhile, there are in all the Southern and 
Western States—and even in New York and other 
Middle States—tracts of land which such people 
could obtain almost without price, and upon 
which they could solve the one great problem of 
their lives—how to keep the wolf from the door. 
Some of these lands have not the advantage of a 
railroad running through them, others are where 
a railroad cannot very well venture, but men and 
women who have spent half their lives in un- 
promising drudgery are more intent upon a cer- 
tain livelihood than the possibility of a fortune 
through the rise of real estate. Land where the 
soil is fertile, where game and fish are plentiful, 
where fuel abounds and the tax-gatherer is not 
merciless, will satisfy these people, and such land 
is plentiful in the United States; and those who 
long to live upon it can scarcely ever hope to 
reach it through their own endeavors. 

-To help such families establish themselves in 
new homes where they might at least be well fed 
and healthy is a no less worthy work, nor a more 
costly one, than the Colonization Society per- 
formed for the negroes. From such beneficiaries 
there might be hope enough of returns to justify 
the offering of assistance under the guise of loans 
instead of as charity. Some discretion would 
have to be observed regarding the families assist- 
ed, but with so many from whom to choose, the 
selection of the fittest would not involve a great 
amount of labor. 

It is worth a thought from philanthropists and 
political economists whether the people referred 
to do not, for selfish reasons alone, constitute the 
most deserving class in the United States. If 
agriculture is the life of a nation, the steady de- 
crease in the proportion which our farming popu- 
lation bears to that composed of tradesmen and 
mechanics is cause for alarm. Except from across 
the ocean we gain but few new farmers year by 
year, while mechanical callings are overfull. In- 
dustry, and an appreciation of such advantages 
as they possess, are qualities for which many of 
our farmers are not remarkable. Aside from sen- 
timental considerations, to move and help the 
class of whom we have written would be to relieve 
overcrowded branches of labor, to place workmen 
where for the general good they are most needed, 
and to preserve to the country an unusually in- 
dustrious class which are in considerable danger 
of exhaustion and consequent extinction. 








THE MUTUAL COUNCIL. 


HE failure of the proposed mutual council 

upon the affairs of Plymouth Church, caused 

by the open withdrawal of Mrs. Moulton, will of 

course be misrepresented by enemies of Plymouth 

Church ; but to leave them without excuse for 

doing so we call attention briefly to a few of the 
main features of the case. 

1. Plymouth Church did not for a moment, no 
matter what churches might be called, refuse to 
unite in the Council. 

. 2. No formal protest was made, or comas to be 
made. The objections were stated informally, 
and were only reduced to writing at the request 
of Mrs. Moulton’s counsel. 

3. The committee offered to keep the fact of 
their objection private, if desired. The result of 
that would have been that no use could have been 
made of the fact, in or out of the Council. The 
objection would have appealed only to the con- 
sciences of the parties immediately concerned. 
Of course, however, the fact of its existence would 
have precluded all of them from asserting that 
Plymouth Church had, by inviting the two 
churches into council, certified to the impartiality 
of their pastors and managers. 

4, There was no unreasonable delay in raising 
the objection. Upon the instant that the first 
local church was named by Mr. Van Cott, he was 
informed by the Plymouth Church Committee that 
they did not intend to name any local churches, 
upon the ground that such churches were sure to 
be affected by local excitement and prejudice. A 
majority of the committee had believed that it 
‘was impossible for him to name his own church 
upon the council, and were therefore unprepared 


“terest.of a party; though it is doubtless better 





to decide at once what should be done, when he 
did name it. It was then deemed proper to wait 
until the pastors of the two churches should have 
had an opportunity to decline of their own ac- 
cord—a policy on their part so clearly wise and 
just, that they might well have complained of any 
remonstrance made in advance of their accept- 
ance, as founded upon an assumption which did 
them injustice. 

5. Mr. Van Cott having raised an objection 
upon his part to four churches named by the 
committee, they immediately offered to withdraw 
all the four provided he would withdraw the two 
objectionable ones on his side. This counter- 
protest of Mr. Van Cott’s was avowedly a maneu- 
ver only; and its prompt acceptance by the 
Plymouth Committee was not at all what it was 
intended to effect. But if Mr. Van Cott stig- 
matizes the objection of the Committee, offered 
in good faith, as ‘‘craft” and ‘‘device,” what 
name should he give to his own protest, which 
was, by his own declaration, insincere ? 

6. The first protest in the whole business came 
from Mrs. Moulton, who accepted Plymouth 
Church as the place of meeting wnder protest, 
declaring that she did not consider it fair or gen- 
erous to insist upon it. Yet there was no pretense 
that her protest invalidated her consent ; nor was 
it seized upon by the committee, denounced as a 
‘‘trick,” and used as a pretext for breaking up 
the negotiation. 

The true solution of the whole matter is simply 
this—that the action of Dr. Scudder’s church (the 
Central) exploded the whole scheme upon the 
part of Mrs. Moulton’s advisers. That action 
showed, for the first tigne, the opinion of the mass 
of Christian laymen concerning the plots and 
plans of certain semi-detached clericals, the 
‘“*Montagues,” the ‘‘ Vidis” and their associates, 
who had been conspiring for years in secret, 
and who now hoped that their time had come. 
It was plain that the laymen were ready to 
revolt against the chief priests and the scribes. 
The outside churches felt a thrill of sympathy 
with the outspoken determination of the Central 
Church of Brooklyn not to be used for malign 
and tortuous purposes. 

Plymouth Church had no objection to Dr. 
Scudder and his church, although, for their sakes 
rather than her own, she had forborne to name 
on her part any local churches whatever. But if 
the Central Church, on receiving its preliminary 
invitation, had asked advice from Plymouth 
Chureh, the latter would probably have answered 
most heartily, ‘‘Send your delegates.” The 
event, however, has proved that that church was 
wiser than Plymouth Church would have been, 
for with one manly blow it shattered the whole 
fabric of plot and device upon which certain 
clerical schemers had spent months and years of 
labor, and into which they were endeavoring to 
draw more than one conscientious pastor and un- 
suspecting church. 








NEW YORK STATE PRISONS. 


E see with unfeigned satisfaction that the 

Legislature is about to institute an inves- 
tigation into the management of the three State 
prisons of New York ; and certainly,-if their con- 
dition is half as bad as it is represented to be, the. 
work cannot be too soon begun, nor prosecuted 
with too great energy and thoroughness. It will 
be a misfortune if the investigation, instead of 
being: impartial, should be conducted in the in- 


that the evils and abuses of our prison system 
should be exposed from selfish motives than that 
they should be covered up and perpetuated. 
Each political party constantly endeavors to 
fasten upon its rival the responsibility for evils 
whose existence can no longer be concealed or 
denied, and which neither has ever seriously at- 
tempted to abolish or restrain ; and thus it too 
oftemphappens that the public attention is direct- 
ed from the work of reform by a tempest of party 
recrimination. It has been so, to no inconsider- 
able extent, in the effort to expose and reform 
abuses in the management of the Canals, and it 
will be so in regard to prison reform if honest 
citizens of all parties do not work together in its 
behalf. The question whether this party or that 
is more responsible than the other for the present 
disgraceful condition of our prisons is not of much 
consequence, and no amount of discussion will 
suffice to settle it. It may be safely taken for 
granted that both alike are deserving of se- 
vere censure for conniving at evils which they 





ought long since to have exposed and removed ; 








and any dispute between them now as to their 
relative responsi -will onily serve to illustrate 
the fabled controversy ‘between ‘Pot and Kettle’ ‘ 
as to which of the two was blackest. 

There is no good reason why the State prisons 
of New York should not be self-supporting. If 
they were managed humanely, prudently, hon- 
estly, and upon sound business principles, the 
earnings of their inmates would not only be suffi- 
cient to meet all the expenses of their confine- 
ment aud supervision, but to put a handsome 
surplus into the State Treasury, which might be 
wisely expended for the benefit of prisoners be- 
having well and giving evidence of a desire and 
purpose to lead honest lives. Instead of this it 
appears that within the last ten years their ex- 
penses have exceeded their receipts by almost 
$5,000,000, which sum has of course been added to 
the taxes of the people. Among the causes of 
this deficiency may be mentioned—frauds in the 
purchase of prison supplies, frauds in the contract 
system of employing the labor of convicts, dis- 
honesty of prison officers, and the lack of whole- 
some discipline. These evils all have their root 
in the fact that the prisons are governed by polit- 
ical considerations. The officers in charge, of 
whatever grade, are appointed, not because they 
are qualified to perform the necessary duties, but 
as a reward for party services. ‘‘ Bummers” who 
pack caucuses and do other dirty work of a simi- 
lar character, and who are deemed unfit for more -« 
respectable stations, are yet thought good enough 
to be put in charge of prisoners. When the late 
Judge Edmonds was chairman of the Board of 
Prison Inspectors, thirty years ago, he told us 
that the keepers of the prisons, on the average, 
were of a lower grade of character than the pris- 
oners themselves! It is needless to describe the 
low and degrading moral atmosphere of the pris- 
ons under such circumstances. What wonder 
that the ‘prisoners, instead of being reformed, 
grow constantly worse, and are almost certain, at 
the end of their respective terms, to plunge again 
into crime? Whether things are better or worse 
now than they were then we are unable to say 3, 
but that they are very bad is admitted on every 
hand. In the Sing Sing prison, some time ago, 
a prisoner was detected in manufacturing illicit 
whiskey within the prison walls and selling it to 
his fellow-prisoners at a dollar a bottle. Well 
does the T7'ribune say : 

“The extravagant cost of the present system is the least. 
of its evils. Half a million would not be too much to spend 
on our convicts if it reformed even a respectable minority of 
them ; but it is a preposterous price to pay for the mainte- 
nance of nurseries of crime. The average prison is now a 
factory of fraud, theft, and ruffianism. The inmates learn . 
there, in the course of their idle lives, whatever wickedness 
they did not know when they entered. They are taught to 
despise the law, to look upon its officers as hypocrites quite 
as guilty as themselves, to shun honest work, to believe that 
nearly all men get their living by swindling or open robbery, 
and that virtue consists in not getting caught. We cannot 
move too soon for the renovation of these sinkholes of in- 
iquity which are spreading moral malaria throughout the 
community.” 

The same paper hits the nail squarely upon the 
head when it says, the trouble at the bottom of 
these abuses is ‘‘the prostitution of the delicate 
and difficult task of prison management to parti- 
san politics.” The simple truth is that we have 
not yet learned to apply the principles either of 
our Christianity or our civilization to the man- 
agement of prisons. In relation to them we are 
still barbarians, if not brutes. We only half be- 
lieve in the humanity of the criminal classes, and 
therefore; instead of seeking the public welfare. 
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insist that a criminal’ is'ot necessarily a brute, 
to be given over to irremediable and hopeless 
degradation, beyond the reach of all civilizing 
and Christian influences. We remember that 
Christ came ‘‘to seek and to save them that are 
lost,” to ‘‘call not the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance ”; and we believe he revealed the very 
heart of his Gospel when he taught us to ‘‘ leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness” and seek 
the one lost sheep. There is, there can be, no 
worse infidelity than that which scoffs at all effort 
to reform the criminal classes. Many who name 
the name of Christ act as if they thought the 
message of salvation was intended only for the 
respectable and virtuous classes, or to be offered 
to others only in a Pickwickian and hopeless 
way. But if the thief on the cross could turn to 
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the Saviour, why should we utterly despair of the 
salvation of the inmates of our prisons? Above 
‘all, why should we turn them over to the custody 
of men hardly less demoralized than themselves, 
thus smothering in their breasts every impulse of 
‘reform and filling them with despair? The State 
which does this not only assumes a fearful respon- 
_ sibility for the fate of its prisoners, but entails 
the most fearful consequences upon itself. For 
thirty years, in this State, thoughtful men have 
pleaded for prison reform on grounds of human- 
ity, with but slight effect; but now that our 
prisons, by a Divine law of retribution, are in- 
volving the State in ruinous expense through the 
frauds of those concerned in their management 
there is a call for an investigation, a demand for 
reform. Let us hope the investigation may be 
thorough, the reform such as civilization and 
» Christianity require. 








THE SECRET OF ANDERSON VILLE. 


T is unfortunate that an amnesty bill was the 
occasion of the mention of Andersonville in 
Congress, but there are hundreds of thousands of 
citizens, holding no anger against the South, who 
are nevertheless willing that the two or three 
hundred ex-Confederates whose disabilities have 
not yet been removed should wait a little longer 
if thereby those who suffered at and through 
Andersonville may Know who was responsible for 
the villainy perpetrated there. The question is 
not in any sense a political one, farther than that 
the guilty person or persons deserve no political 
rights. It is nota question with which the ability 
of the South to provide food and medicines had 
anything to do. If we admit as valid every ex- 
cuse which the South claims on account of her 
poverty, and admit, also, that the policy of the 
United States government had something to do 
with the long stay and subsequent ruin of our 
soldiers in Southern prisons, the principal ques- 
tions remain yet unanswered. Why was it that 
in a country where land was plenty men were 
often crowded into the Andersonville pen until 
the surface room per individual was only that 
allowed for a grave? {Why were all the trees, 
bushes and other means of shade and shelter care- 
fully removed from the pen? Why, ina land almost 
entirely covered with wood, was firewood scarcer 
among the prisoners than it is among the poorest 
beggars in New York City? Why, when there were 
thousands of available localities where pure water 
could be procured, did the inmates of this prison- 
pen have to drink water from a stream which 
first rose in a marsh, then received house drainage, 
and that of a military camp, with the slops and 
outhouse drainage of a cook-house where ten 
thousand rations were prepared? Why was it 
that although burial parties and squads of wood- 
choppers (for the cook-houses) could go out under 
guard, no amount of pleading sufficed to gain 
permission to go out for logs or even brush-wood 
with which to form some sort of shelter from sun 
-and storm? These abuses, from which most of the 
‘unnecessary deaths resulted, could have been 
remedied or prevented without the expenditure of 
an extra penny. Southern leaders were not igno- 
rant of their existence, for representatives to the 
‘Confederate Congress officially protested against 
them, as did also inspecting and medical officers 
of the Southern army. There can be no possible 
doubt that the abuses to which we allude existed 
by design—there is large room for doubt whether 
to the Lower House. We tea. could anywhere be 
of the Committee on Public Buil | design. Jeffer- 
had such firm convictions on | cause, and if he 
fitness and unfitness of the ¢ him the greatest 
position that no less than fo. merican ; but until 
given before a final choice was -é alluded are dis- 
we judge other people—applic’s but natural that 
suspen siiuuiu ‘2nee—aecor Jse high executive 
-officers who were invested, by the Confederacy, 
with powers practically unlimited and despotic. 
The fear that the discussion of this subject will 
-ereate bad feeling between the North and the 
‘South has no possible grounds. Of the Southern- 
-ers who saw Andersonville and its prisoners, there 
are hundreds—good Confederates every one—who 
are as indignant over the brutalities practiced there 
as any Northern man, unrelated to any of the suf- 
ferers,can be. Of the survivors of Andersonville, 
there are many, perhaps thousands, who can and 
--do acknowledge gratefully the kindnesses which 
they received at the hands of Southerners whom 
they met en route. The sentiment of the Northern 
army, as a body, is that the Southerner of real 
bravery has the allied virtues of hospitality and 
manly sympathy. The evidence, from whatever 
quarter, relieves the Southern people from even 





suspicion of participation in the prison outrages, 
and reduces the whole question to that of the dis- 
covery of a criminal, or at most a small clique of 
criminals, whose acts have deprived them of the 
sympathy even of those for whose apparent ben- 
efit they wrought their cruelty. 








A CITY CHARITY, 


T is well worth while for every ong interested 
in works of charity to get and logk over the 
last report of St. John’s Guild in this city. A 
person in a sympathetic state of mind will find 
the perusal of it really fascinating. For instance, 
take the list of donors and contributions. Here 
is Mrs. K., of Washington Market, who last year 
gave nine sheep and half a beef towards feeding 
the poor around her. Gentlemen in the Produce 
Exchange sent one pig, which they are particu- 
lar to mention as weighing one thousand and 
eighty-seven pounds. M. P. M. J. contributed 
coal and soup, without having it appear whether 
he deals in either or both. Two barrels of flour, 
1 barrel oatmeal, 1 barrel hominy, 1 barrel crack- 
ers, 50 lbs. coffee, 100 Ibs. rice, 20 lbs: tea, 1 bushel 
beans, 1 quintal codfish, 1 case bacon, constitutes 
the mite Mrs. C. H. offered. Then, looking along, 
we find that ‘‘ A friend of the sick” sends a saddle 
of venison and one dozen prairie chickens. Ah! 
on a sick bed she has been herself sometime, who 
sends these delicacies to the sick-room. Five tons 
of coal and a thousand loaves of bread come from 
a prosperous Bowery firm. Here, among the 
little contributions (who knows but they were 
from the very poorest of poor people? in which 
case they are the largest contributions), are two 
loaves of bread, three dozen biscuit, a bag of 
beans, a vest, and a pair of mittens sent by Little 
Georgie to be given expressly to ‘‘a little, cold 
baby.” And so the list runs—boots, quilts, rub- 
bers, shoes, aprons, hats, and clothing of all des- 
criptions, which with the groceries and ‘‘ goodies” 
—sugar, coffee, tea, butter, potatoes, onions, 
erackers, kindling-wood, apples, raisins, and 
canned fruits—are enough in quantity to make 
up -the stock of a whole dry-goods and pro- 
vision house. In addition, there is a long list 
of cash receipts—ranging from ten cents to four 
thousand five hundred dollars—from Wall Street 
bankers, Broadway merchants, side street shop- 
keepers, boys and girls, and, in fact, cash from all 
sorts of people. Who wouldn’t be poor and hon- 
est just to be befriended by St. John’s Guild! 
The society is an honor to the heart of New 
York. It began work in a small way among the 
poor here, nine years ago. Its receipts now are 
sixty-thousand dollars per annum, and it seeks to 
relieve distress wherever it finds it, from the Bat- 
tery to the Harlem. With it is connected a corps 
of workers who examine every case and who help 
those only who deserve and need help. Over 4,000 
families, or 20,000 individuals, were assisted during 
last winter, and 22,830 sick children and mothers 
received the benefit of fresh air and wholesome 
food on board the Floating Hospital last summer, 
making a total of 42,830 who were aided during 
the year. More than 300,000 separate packages 
of groceries and clothing were distributed from 
the Guild’s store-rooms out of the voluntary con- 
tributions mentioned above. The mass of our 
readers are probably interested in their own local 
damien, but they will be cheered in their own 
good works by hearing of what others are doing. 








NOTES. 


—We give unusual space (on page 54 and follow- 
ing) to the proceedings in relation to Plymouth 
Church, which are of interest not only to the parties 
concerned, but to all who have at heart the welfare of 
Christian churches. 


—Owing to a press of matter we are obliged to 
hold over for a week the article on Slave Melodies to 
which reference is made in the Publishers’ Depart- 
ment. 

—How far the Amnesty debate may have been 
deliberately planned to unite the North under regular 
Republican leadership it is hard to say. Equally diffi- 
cult is it to determine what the effect has been. The 
bill was lost when it came to a vote, only by the two- 
thirds rule, and party lines were pretty strictly ob- 
served in the division. Now, then, let Congress go to 
work and help Mr. Bristow complete the overthrow of 
the Whiskey Ring, and straighten out a few matters of 
real consequence. 


—‘* Personally,” says the Spectator, ‘“‘ Yankee 
politicians never blush, but politically they blush like 
girls at nothing at all; yet ft is not a dignified habit, 
and far from a useful one.” This in commenting 
upon the rather unnecessary meeting held at Berlin 
to protest against the charge that Tomassen’s charac- 








ter was the natural result of American civilization. 
The comment is not unjust, upon the whole. We are 
fairly open to the charge of super-sensitiveness in re- 
gard to our national peculiarities, but we are out- 
growing it, und may presently become as incapable 
of the blush political as even our worst enemies can 
desire. Certainly we have good examples to study on 
the other side of the ocean. 

—Gradually it bas come to be semi-officially ad- 
mitted that a circular note concerning the Cuban 
question was actually sent to European Powers 
through our State Department. Its substance is 
known only by report, but Congress is evincing symp- 
toms of curiosity regarding it, and the whole corre- 
spondence will doubtless be published quite as soon as 
is desirable. 

—That civil government is often rude and 
coarse in its ways of dealing with men, that it falls far 
short of its theoretic ideal, and that good people often 
place too great reliance upon it, to the neglect of those 
moral and spiritual forces which are “ mighty through 
God to the puliing down of strongholds,” is unfor- 
tunately but too true; but when the Golden Rule 
says, “‘we wish there were not a jail nor a jailor, a 
constable nor a soldier in the country, but that the 
forces of eviland good might be brought face to face 
and eye to eye, and every man that regards life and 
owns property might be compelled by the imminent 
hazard in which he stood to search for and discover 
those moral forces by a wise and energetic application 
of which to the vicious and rising generation he might 
secure himself and his with a sure aud abiding protec- 
tion,’’ we must think it loses sight of the truth ina 
flight of rhetoric. “If,” it goes on to say, “there 
were not a policeman Boston and could not be, His 
Excellency, Gov. Rice, and His Honor, Mayor Cobb, 
would begin to cast about them as they never have 
done and never will do, to ascertain how the life, 
property and honor of the city and the common- 
wealth could be preserved.” Very likely, and they 
would not be long in coming to the conclusion that 
policemen and juils are a necessity. Indeed, these in- 
stitutions sprang into existence originally because 
society needed them, and with all their evils and their 
deficiencies they are still necessary. It is by reform- 
ing and humanizing, not by destroying them, that 
society is to advance. 

—The State Board of Charities rendered its re- 
port to the Senate on Friday. It estimates that over 
200,000 acts of relief are every year extended to tramps 
within the limits of the State at an average cost of a 
dollar each. These charities are for the most part ac- 
corded to persons who are perfectly able to support 
themselves by labor. The Board recommends that in 
the case of the able bodied no aid be furnished with- 
out some equivalent in work. Even if there is noth- 
ing useful for the applicant to do, he should be made 
to do something, and if he refuses after being aided, 
he should be handed over to the authorities. This is 
all very well, but when the sheriff is miles away this 
turning over to the authorities is not so easy a matter. 
It is better to make the tramp work before giving bim 
anything to eat. If he is actually faint for lack of 
food he will very soon show it. If he is neither faint 
nor hungry he will probably go his way. A little 
resolute treatment of this sort will speedily reduce 
this class to its natural limits, 


—Especially interesting is the report of its ref- 
erence to the pauper children of New York City. A 
law was passed early last spring providing that all 
children of sound mind and body should be removed 
from the county poor-houses of this State before Jan. 
1st, 1876, and that no such children should thereafter 
be committed to any such poor-house. Several articles 
have recently appeared in print alleging the necessity 
of an exception in favor of New York City, on the 
ground that the large number of pauper children in 
this vicinity made such an exception necessary, and 
because, as was urged by Protestants, the effect of the 
act was to remove children to Catholic asylums and 
reformatories. The State Charities Aid Association, 
however, takes a different yiew of the case, holding 
that good homes can be found for all the children 
merely for cost of transportation. The evil associa- 
tions into which the children are almost unavoidably 
thrown when brought together in large nymbers 
largely overbalance, it is thought, their chances of 
falling into bad hands when sent into the country. 


—A circular signed by William E. Dodge, chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements, recalls to 
those interested in the temperance cause the action of 
the International Temperance Society held in this city 
last May. It was then resolved that an International 
Temperance Conference should be held in Philadel- 
phia during the Centennial Exhibition, and June 13th 
is now named as the day for assembling. It is ex- 
pected that the conference will remain in session-three 
days, different sections being assigned for the discus- 
sion of different phases of the subject. Delegates are 
invited from churches and religious bodies and organ- 
izations in sympathy with the movement. The com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Managers of the 
National Temperarce Society to call a Ministerial 
Conference in the interests of temperance has been 
consolidated with the International Committee and 
will constitute a ministerial section of the conference. 
All organizations intending to send delegates are re- 
quested to send names and addresses to J, N, Stearns, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


————— 
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SOUTHERN CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR. 
By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
MANDARIN, Jan. 3, 1876. 


HINK of a Christmas sermon with open win- 

dows and a rush of waving fans all through the 
ehurch! Think of putting up Christmas greens on a 
warm June day! And such greens! Great broad 
magnolia leaves, shining with richness; holly, with its 
crimson berries; catbriar vines, light and graceful, 
and cedar, fine and feathery, with little golden buds 
on the top of every feather; and then the festoons of 
airy gray moss. Certainly Christmas dressings are of 
the best here, where about half the trees are ever- 
green. Our little schoolhouse-church is for one day 
made to look quite festive. Then comes the making 
of some sixty or more candy bags, to delight our neo- 
phyte Christians, old and young, who mingle in the 
Sabbath school. Christmas eve our school all gather 
there and make the woods ring. We sing 

* Hold the fort, for I am coming,” 

loud enough to startle all the forest echoes: and 
a right brave, cheery song it is for people that are 
in a frontier settlement and doing mission work. 
Then follow Christmas carols proper, and then come 
the giving of gifts, cake, candy and apples, pict- 
ures, books and other trifling gifts—a great deal 
of delight at very little cost! Everybody seems 
pleased, and our Christmas eve goes gaily by. But 
our colored brethren cannot stop at nine or ten 
o'clock. The singing for them is just begun. All 
troop out two miles into the woods to their own 
cburech and make a night of it. The singing fatigues 
a white person—it rests a n€gro. Just at the point 
where a white person is used up a negro is well 
warmed up to his work and ready to begin. Singing 
grows to be an ecstasy, a perfect intoxication; it takes 
possession of the whole man, and the “ shout,” as it is 
called, is a sort of rhythmic dance, in which the tropic 
blood of the old African origin asserts its differencefrom 
our colder raee, and displaysits more fervid life-powers. 
In olden times, when the day was one unpaid, unre- 
mitting toil, to sing all night restored the weary. The 
sacred‘ ‘ shout,” with its rhythmic melodies and dances, 
refreshed and rested and brought them round for 
next day’s toil. Thus birds sing when they are hun- 
gry, sing when they are in trouble, and in singing 
find ease, refreshment and rest. It takes a good deal 
of philosophic thought to understand the difference of 
races, and that what suits one race may not suit an- 
other. There is no doubt that sacred songs, dances 
and choruses, which to us are listened to only as a 
curiosity, have a power to stir the very deepest and 
best feelings of the colored race, to brace them to 
endurance, courage, patience and hope. The Spirit of 
God understands all languages, all races, and speaks 
to every man in the tongue wherein he was born. 

Our little settlement is a social one. We meet every 
Saturday and Sunday nigbt to sing, and almost every 
day besides. Houses stand open; people sit on their 
verandas, or speak to each other as they pass by. 
Yet, after all, our settlement is a busy one. All the 
stronger sex are busy with both hands. A new wharf 
has been going up in our neighborhood, preparatory 
to a new house, for which lumber is coming up in 
daily installments. A barn is building just behind us, 
The lot back of us is being cleared ready for another 
house. Everywhere in the pine woods as we ride we 
see the little new houses of settlers rising, besides trim 
and respectable houses of colored men, which we are 
glad to see succeeding to the old log cabins. Our more 
respectable colored men who have regular wages bave 
at last arrived at the luxury of frame houses, with 
glass windows, brick chimneys and two stories. A 
house is an unfailing index of civilization and pro- 
gress. 

Mandarin is about the busiest, the thriftiest, the 
most industrious community we know anything about. 
Everybody works, and things appear to be moving 
on. The tap of hammers wakens us at seven, and 
keeps on all day a cheery music. The orange orchards 
that were set out last year have grown tinely, not- 
withstanding an unusually hot, dry summer, and for 
a good mile along the river banks is now one con- 
tinuous succession of orange groves. 

Bless the bountiful orange! It is the most gen- 
erous, the most courageous, the most thrifty, the 
most large-hearted of trees, and by all means the 
wwost beautiful. 

If I were to find an emblem of that heavenly charity 
that St. Paul recommends, it should be an orange 
tree. It beareth all things, believeth all things, bopeth 
all things, endureth all things. It seems almost im- 
possible to killit. It will grow and flourish and bear 
golden fruit even in most slovenly, neglected or- 
chards; but it will grow more gloriously and bear 
more fruit if it is well nurtured; and, like charity, it 
never faileth. 

Our trees are a dream of loveliness now, and we 
cannot bear to pick the beautiful treasures to ship and 
send away. We feel miserly. The sight of such 
lumps and clusters of gold inflames us, and we inly 
resolve of this and that tree that money cannot pay 
us for it—we must send them to friends as a free-will 
offering. Our gentlemen, some of them, are shippers. 
They go about the country and buy the crops on the 
trees—pick and sell them, paying for them as they 
Stand, and taking all the risk of packing and transpor- 





tation. This to the distant cultivator is an easy and 
sure way of disposing of a crop. 

Our wharf has been loaded with barrels all the holi- 
day season. Now, however, the tactics of packing 
seem to be changed, and boxes similar to those in 
which Sicily oranges are sold are heing adopted. 

New Year’s Day we were invited to the Sunday- 
school picnic festival of the Methodist church in the 
woods about two miles off. It is a lovely spot by the 
side of a grove of magnolias. A clear spring boils up 
from the ground at the roots of the trees; the water, 
like that of many of our springs, is impregnated with 
sulphur aril iron. In the-cnurch a young magnolia 
tree had been planted upright, and from its branches 
depended oranges, apples, bags of candy, little pict- 
ures, and other fine things for the children. A humor- 
ous poem was read, giving the obituary notice of the 
deceased year and welcoming the Centennial. It was 
from the pen of a Vermont gentleman, one of our re- 
cent settlers, was sprightly and amusing, and gave a 
pleasant opening to the affair. Then Prof. Stowe 
made a few remarks, saying that it was such a First cf 
January as could hardly be conceived of in the cold 
North, and expatiated on the advantages of living 
where the ground could be worked all the year round, 
where fuel could be had for the picking up, and win- 
ter clothing was so light an expense—thence digress- 
ing by easy stages Into the good, set themes of advice 
and commendation proper to a Sunday-school gather- 
ing. Then, for our own part, we told the children a 
story; and after some more speech-making, the candy 
bags and pictures and apples were distributed. Then 
we all repaired with our baskets to long tables spread 
under the magnolia trees and arranged our various 
viands and fell to jovially. The day was perfectly 
lovely—one of those days that you can think only of 
heaven as being any more perfect. It was not hot, it 
was breezy and soft and sunny, and the air was full of 
birds’ voices. It was a day to make it seem pleasant 
to be alive. There are many Gays here that are so 
fair that one only wants to sit still and enjoy—drink 
in at every pore. It is an unprecedentedly warm 
winter so far. We have some fears lest it end in a 
cold snap—but sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of. 

The orange blossom buds are beginning to start, and 
we have planted our first planting of sweet corn. A 
frost now would be a sad affair—let’s hope it won’t 
come. 

To all who want warmth, repose, ease, freedom from 


care, we cry “Come! come! come sit on our veranda!” 





THE MIDDLE WALL OF PARTITION 
GIVING WAY. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


IR: Notwithstanding the occasional exhibi- 
tion of a narrow and intolerant spirit in regard 
to matters of opinion in religion, and the fact that the 
various sects still keep up their several places of wor- 
ship, there is obviously a steady movement in the di- 
rection of Christian tolerance not only, but in the 
direction of Christian brotherhood and rational liber- 
ality. 

The arbitrary distinctions between classes of nom- 
inally Christian men besed upon professed or assumed 
unity in regard to what is purely dogmatic are giving 
place to those distinctions which are fundamental and 
vital; and Christians are coming to see more and more 
clearly that they have nothing to do with the dogmas 
and creeds of others but have only to consider results, 
and candidly judge of men by “ their fruits” agree- 
ably to the method taught by the Christ. If the 
qualities of mind and heart which are universally rec- 
ognized as constituting moral excellence, or, in other 
words, if 1ove cherished in the heart and beneficence 
manifested in the life are obviously the ruling spirit 
and method of the individual, all men, and especially 
all Christian men, are bound to recognize, approve 
and fellowship the person who evinces this spirit and 
life as a *‘son or daughter of the Lord Almighty,” 
whatever may be the supposed shortcomings in the 
matter of creed or dogma. 

The spirit, aims, and life of a man are coming more 
and more to be regarded as the criteria by which he is 
to be judged; and yet there is a very considerable 
number of men and women in all the churches, who 
are still bound by the charms of superstition, and dare 
not for their lives avow their sympathy, for, or confi- 
dence in, any one whose “ soundness ” 18 questioned, 
or who belongs to a sect which is regarded as hetero- 
dox. These are unreasoning, timid souls, who cannot 
accept without the endorsement of their chureh or 
party aman whose Spirit, aims, and lite show him to 
be truly a good man; and, judged by his “ fruits,” a 
much better man perchance than the average member 
of their own denomination. These men, 1n refusing to 
be reasonable, become more and more “straitened in 
their own bowels,” to use a Scriptural expression, and 
a kind of blindness comes over them, which at length 
prevents their making a proper estimate of character, 
or discriminating between what is character and what 
is merely opinion. They do not see that ‘ the millen- 
nium” for which they have been so long praying, and 
for which they have been encouraged to look, can 
never come through tiniformity of opinion on doc- 
trinal and theological subjects, but must come, if it 
come at all, by the recognition of the Christ spirit, 
which is preéminently love toward God and toward 











man, in all, irrespective of their dogmatic differences 
or unity. 

They do not perceive either how much less likely 
the Christian religion is to become universal by the 
acceptance of its dogmas and the adoption of the pecu- 
liarities of the several Christian sects, which are en- 
gaged in the work of evangelizing the heathen world, 
than by the recognition of the morality which is 
taught in their several systems, so far as it goes, and 
the engrafting of the more perfect system of morality 
and the more exalted conceptions of the Divine na- 
ture as illustrated in the Christ.of our religion, which 
are disclosed in the gospels. 

No enlightened heathen could dispute the excellency 
of ‘the Golden Rule,” or question what is vital to the 
church system—why therrshould not our foreign mis- 
sionaries, while recognizing whatever is excellent in 
the religion of Buddha, of Confucius, or of Mobam- 
med, leave what is purely theoretical and external, 
and endeavor to persuade the adherents of those re- 
ligions to accept Jesus of Nazareth as the noblest,and 
most complete embodiment of the Divine? 

The religious wars and strifes of the world have 
arisen far more out of matters of opinion and differ- 
ences in regard to external forms and theoretical 
notions than out of differences in regard to the obliga- 
tions of charity, kindness, honesty, sympathy, and 
goodness, comprehensively considered; and the strug- 
gle of Christianity against heathenism, Mohammedan- 
ism and otherimperfect and superstitious forms of relig- 
ion based upon differences in form and creed is far more 
likely to be a prolonged and bitter one if the approach 
to these be through direct attacks on their forms and 
theories than if it be sought by exhibiting to them 
the “more excellent way,” and unfolding the higher 
and purer morality of the Sermon on the Mount, or 
the statement of the Golden Rule. 

When Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ Hill and 
preached to the Athenians, he complimented them by 
saying, “I perceive you are exceedingly religious "’— 
not as rendered, ‘too superstitious”—and proceeded 
to declare to them the superior truth of the Gospel of 
Christ, under the innocent conceit of the worship of 
one of their own deities, of whose name and attributes 
they were ignorant. 

Not so with the sectarian missionary. He must 
assail at once, and in denunciatory terms, the things 
which are held sacred by the devotee of the imperfect 
religion, and thus arouses prejudice and shuts the ears 
of those whom he wishes to convert. 

But just in proportion as the sects at home abandon 
their denunciatory method with cach other, ignore 
the unimportant differences which divide them, and 
recognize the vital element of Christianity, will the 
wissionaries of Christ learn wisdom in their methods 
abroad. 

It isa hopeful sign of the times that in most of our 
great cities—noticeably in Boston and Chicago—great 
congregations are being gathered by large-hearted, 
wise and noble men, who are becoming leaders in 
public opinion. Let the work go on! 

L. DELOS MANSFIELD. 

DEARBORN SEMINARY, CHICAGO. 





Science, 





A CrrcvnAR YACHT.—Mr. E. J. Reed, writing 
from Russia to the London Times on naval and other 
matters, says: I must briug these lengthy letters to a 
close by the brief mention of a few more facts concern- 
ing what one has seen here, more especially in con- 
nection with marine affairs. The activity and varied 
enterprise existing here may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance that Ihave divided my time to-day between 
the steaming trials of an extremely fast little screw 
launch and the sailing trials of a circular yacht. Most 
of. your readers will have heard of, and many have 
seen, the fast little river steam yacht which Mr. Thor- 
neycroft introduced with so much skill, enterprise 
and success. The Grand Duke Cesarewitch of Russia 
having bought one of these little steamersand brought 
her here, it occurred to Mr. Baird, who is the head of 
a large engineering establishment in this city, to show 
what can be done in Russia in a similar way, and it is 
on board the little craft which he has produced that I 
have been to-day. She has been built of thin sheet 
brass and fitted with compound engines from the de- 
signs of Mr. Norman Scott Russell, the manager of 
Mr. Baird’s establishment, and is in every respect a 
great success, decidedly surpassing in speed, I am 
credibly informed, the Englisn steel boat. I cannot 
doubt that she to-day exceeded a speed of eighteen 
mies an hour, although under conditions that were 
not altogether favorable. Mr. Thorneycroft’s boat 
was said to bave gone in England at a higher speed 
than Mr. Baird cialms for his, but when the two com- 
peted here the Russian-built boat was the faster. As 
a specimen or, these extremely light and fast river 
boats, which are so useful for taking three or four 
persons swiftly from place to place, Mr. Baird deserves 
great praise. No less praise, but from quite another 
cause, is due to the curious little circular sailing yacht, 
twenty feet in diameter, in which I afterward made 
some sailing trials. The little craft was built by a 
young officer of the Russian Navy attached to Admiral 
Popoff’s staff to show that the circular form is net by 
any means as adverse to speed as many suppose. She 
is cutter rigged, with a very taunt mast, and has great 
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speed under canvas in combination with an altogether 
unequaled power of staying and wearing. She is per- 
fectly round, like a tea suucer, decked somewhat after 
the fashion of a Bermuda boat, and, having great 
stability, can carry, almost without inclination, all the 
canvas which it is possible to spread upon her. She is 
consequently very fast, and, as I have already said, 
extremely handy withal. Like everything else I have 
seen in connection with Russian circular ships, she is 
calculated to disturb many prejudices, and to teach 
much even to those who know most. 

STREAM LinkEs.—In his annual address to the 
Mechanical Section of the British Association at Bris- 
tol, William Froude, C.E., ete., the President of the 
Section, propounded a theory in regard to the resist- 
ance of fluids, which is stated as follows; “It is con- 
venient to consider first the case of a completely 
submerged body moving in a straight line with 
uniform speed through an unlimited ocean of fluid. 
A fisb in deep water, a submarine motive torpedo, a 
sounding lead while descending through the water, if 
moving at uniform speed, are all examples of the case 
Iam dealing with. It is a common but erroneous 
belief that a body thus moving experiences resistance 
to its onward motion by an increase of pressure on its 
head end, and a diminution of pressure on its tail end. 
It is thus supposed that the entire head end of the 
body has to keep on exerting pressure to drive the 
fluid out of the way, to force a passage for the body, 
and that the entire tail end has to keep on exerting a 
kind of suction on the fluid to induce it to close in 
again—that there is, in fact, what is termed'plus press- 
ure throughout the head end of the body, and minus 
pressure or partial vacuum throughout the tail end. 
This is not so; the resistance to the progress of the 
body is not due to these causes. The theory of stream 
lines discloses to us the startling but true proposition, 
that a submerged body, if moving at a uniform speed 
through a perfect fluid, would encounter no resistance 
whatever. By a perfect fluid, I mean a fluid which is 
free from viscosity, or quasi-solidity, and in which no 
friction is caused by the sliding of the particles of the 
fluid past one another, or past the surface of the 
body.’ This is a somewhat startling theory, it must 
be confessed, and its establishment involves the higher 
mathematics in such shape that it is impossible for us 
to give the space necessary to its complete demonstra- 
tion. A carefully revised report of the address may 
be found in Nature for November 18th et seq., to 
which, after having thus whetted their appetites, we 
must refer our readers. 


JEREMIAH Horrocks.—The following inserip- 
tion is carved on a marble scroll just placed in West- 
minster Abbey. It is on the pedestal of John 
Conduit’s monument: 


In Memory of 
JEREMIAH HORROCKS, 
Curate of Hoole, in Lancashire, 
Who died on the 3d of January, 1641, in or near his 22d year ; 
Having in so short a life 
Detected the long inequality in the mean motion of 
Jupiter and Saturn ; 

Discovered the orbit of the Moon to be an ellipse ; 
Determined the motion of the lunar apse: 
Suggested the physical cause of its revolution; 

And predicted from his own observations 
the Transit of Venus, 

Which was seen by himself and his friend William Crattree 
On Sunday the 24th of November (O.8.) 1639: 

This Tablet, facing the Monument of Newton, 

Was raised after the lapse of more than two centuries, 
December 9, 1874. 





NEw AStTEROIDS.—Fifteen minor planets have 
been discovered in 1875, the latest discovery being No. 
155. This asteroid was detected by Herr Palisa at the 
Pola observatory in Austria, the 8th of November. In 
1868, twelve were discovered, and that number has 
never been exceeded in any one year until now. 








THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
‘ L. 


E have nothing but our wills only ; all the 
rest belongs elsewhere. Disease removes life 
and health; riches make to themselves wings, intellec- 
tual talents depend on the state of the body. The 
only thing that really belongs to us is our will, and it 
is of this, therefore, that God is specially jealous, for 
He gave it to us not that we should retain it, but that 
we should return it to Him whole as we received it 
and without the slightest reservation. 
FENELON. 
II. 
¥ It is with flowers as with moral qualities—the bright 
‘are sometimes poisonous, but, I believe, never tbe 
sweet. ; 
8. C. HARE. 
IIl. 
So Life must live, and Soul must sail. 
And Unsver over Seen prevail, 
And all God@’t argosies come to shore, 
Let ocean smite, or rage and roar. 
D. A. WASSON. 
IV. 

Did any man at his death ever regret his conflicts 
with himself, his vietories over appetite, his scorn of 
impure pleasures, or his sufferings for righteousness’ 
sake? Did any man ever mourn that he had impover- 





ished himself by integrity, or worn out his frame in 
the service of mankind? Are these the recollections 
which barrow the soul and darken and appal the last 
hour? To whom is the last hour most serene and full 
of hope? Is it not to him who, amidst perils and 
allurements, bas denied himself and taken up the 
cross with the holy resolution of his Master? 
CHANNING. 
Vv. 

Looking at ourselves in middle life we see only the 
glow faded, the dewy freshness brusbed away. There- 
fore we must not look at ourselves, but at the work 
the Master has given us to do, at the brothers and 
sisters the Father has given us to love. 

Mrs. CHARLES. 
VI. 

The path of virtue, even when it ‘s not uphill, is 
rough and stony, and each day’s journey is a little 
longer than our strength admits of, only there is no 
way of shortening it. The twenty-four hours are the 
same to everybody except the idle, and to the idle 
they are thirty-six for weariness and dullness. 

F. W. FABER. 


Vit. 


Stars are of mighty use; the night 
Is dark and long, 
The Rode foul; and where one goes right 

Six may go wrozrg. 

One twinkling ray, 
Shot o’er some cloud, 

May clear much way 
And guide a crowd. 

HENRY VAUGHAN. 





Books aud Authors, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MISSIONARY WORK. 
Forty Years in the Turkish Empire, or Memoirs of the Rev. 

Wim. Goodell, D.D., Late Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., 

at Constantinople. By His Son-in-Law, E. D. G. Prime, 

D.D. Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. $2.50. 

The subject of this volume was an excellent speci- 
men of @ noble class of men whose disappearance 
can not be realized without profound regret. We 
hear more than we need about their iron creeds and 
spiritual intolerance, but few of their critics are fair 
enough-to call attention also to their grand unselfish- 
ness, their wonderful zeal, the steadfastness of their 
spirituality, and the extent and excellence of their 
influence. Judging their lives by special points of 
their belief, we make haste to believe them cold, aus- 
tere, and unnatural, as if in owr day the men of warm 
hearts and good lives were entirely free from extrava- 
gances and imperfections of opinion. Whoever studies 
the histories of these religious leaders of another day 
will doubfless find much to criticise, but when all is 
said it wUl but be found that their faults were those 
common among ourselves, while neither the skill of 
critics nor ¢he adulation of biographers can hide 
the fact that with few advantages compared with 
those of thestudent of to-day, they were men of larger 
mould, more force and greater heroism. 

Dr. Goodell was one of twelve children who came 
to a couple inhabiting a two-room cottage in Massa- 
chusetts. Both his parents were extremely pious: his 
father seems to have been one of those radical souls 
who even in good orthodox days were allowed to tor- 
ment the peace of ministers who knew they preached 
the whole truth, for we read that “those great evan- 
gelical doctrines of the Gospel, which his own minister 
never preached and his own church never adopted 
into ber creed, were his meat and drink.” Of his 
father, uncles and aunts, Dr. Goodell naively remarks 
that “they and their families all had a great deal of 
uncommon sense; enough, perbaps, to supply the 
want of plain common sense, in which, though not by 
any means deficient, they did not se very strikingly 
abound.” 

In his twentieth year young Goodell determined to 
study for the ministry, but his father, who strongly 
approved of his son’s desire, was unable to aid him 
with money. The subject became the principal one in 
the family thoughts, “ but the more we thought the 
more we knew not what to think. And we finally be- 
gan to think less and pray more. . . . So without 
money and without credit, and without any plan; and 
with no thoughts but the most confused and no 
prayers but ejaculations,” young Goodell strapped 
his trunk on his back and walked to Phillips Acad- 
emy Andover—a distance of sixty miles. There was 
no trouble about bis gaining admission—his mastery 
of the first Latin lesson given him so astonished the 
principal (John Adams, father of Rev. Dr. William 
Adams) that “ he smiled and wept by turns.” Lieut.- 
Gov. Phillips, one of the trustees, offered to bear 
young Goodell’s expenses far a year, and a present of 
a pair of oxen from a relative who had first written 
Mr. Adams to know if the young man ‘‘ was worth 
raising,’’ enabled the future missionary to pay his own 
expenses thereafter. This charity pupil, whose health 
was so delicate that be could average but about three 
hours of study a day, delivered the Latin salutatory 
in his Sophomore year, and the Greek oration at 
graduation. 

Dr. Goodell’s recollections of Andover Theological 
Seminary, to which he went in his twenty-fifth year, 
make us acquainted with the method of that wonder- 
ful secret band which devoted itself to the work of 











providing laborers for the mission field. When Good- 
ell and several others announced their willingness to 
follow the leadings of Providence, wherever they 
might be directed, 


“These brethren, together with Levi Parsons and several 
other strong men of that generation, were not satisfied with 
this, and solemnly assured us that unless we were prepared 
to take a step much in advance, it was morally certain we 
could never be missionaries. This at first seemed to us little 
better than atheism, and we began to urge some objections 
from our stand-point. We had been following the leadings 
of Providence in regard to everything all our days, and we 
had each of us been in a remarkable degree the child of 
Providence, and ought we now to renounce Providence, and 
take things into our own hands, especially this great matter 
of personally enguging in the missionary work? But our 
strongest objections and arguments did not seem to have the 
weight of a feather with these men of Ged. On that even- 
ing they had evidently brought together all their strongest 
men in order to knock away the platform on which our feet 
were planted. Naming overall the missionaries who had ever 
gone from Andover, they showed most clearly that every 
one of them had been obliged to close his eyes against all the 
doors which Providence seemed most invitingly to open fer 
him in his own country, and to stop his ears against all the 
apparently reiterated calls of Providence to remain at home. 
They declared that if a man were fit to go on a mission, most 
unexpected doors would be opened on every band, and calls 
would come from every quarter, some of them louder than 
when seven thunders utter their voices, all of them earnestly 
urging him to remain here. And that all the churches, and 
all the venerable pastors, and even all the professors of the 
theological seminaries, would endeavor to persuade him that 
Providence evidently designed that he should stay at home; 
that, in fact, he was the only man who could fill this or that 
important place, and that for him to close his eyes against 
these open doors, and to shut his ears against these loud 
calls, would be to rebel against the light, and to make hime 
self wiser than God and all God’s people. Much of this we 
ourselves knew, for we had already seen it in the case of our 
own associates who preceded us in the missionary work.” 


Of course the young men yielded. Mr. Goodell was 
sent to the Palestine mission, which, although favor- 
ably started, was temporarily destroyed during the 
war between Greece and Turkey. His house being 
sacked at Beyrout, he claimed indemnity of the Turks 
with true Yankee ability. He hired a Greek artist to 
paint a picture of his house with Turkish soldiers 
raiding upon it, and the Pasha of St. John d’Acre 
accepted the painting as proof positive, and ordered 
payment in full. 

In 1831 he established the first Christian mission at 
Constantinople, and also the first American colony in 
that city, the colony consisting of himself, his wife 
and his child. Here, with success which varied, but 
which in time became very great, he remained for 
forty years, until his age and ill-health compelled 
him to abandon missionary work. He was also the 
pastor of all non-Mohammedan and non-Catholic be- 
lievers, and seems to have been on excellent terms 
with all Europeans. The secret of his success in both 
these relationships to his fellow-men is not hard to 
find, ior one sees in the extracts from his diary that 
to him the spirit of Christianity was everything and 
the forms but little. The following was written after 
Dr. Goodell bad had many years of experience in 
mission work: 

“One has to become all things to allmen. Who is there 
that has not his preferences so strong as to amount to preju- 
dices? This is not confined to the people of these countries. 
It is universal. New England itself is not different from 
other countries in this respect. In the baptism of children I 
have to conform to all these prejudices. In some instances 
I must put on the gown, and in others leave it off. In some 
I must wear a white cravat, and in others a black is pre- 
ferred. In some two or three cases I have made the sign of 
the cross; in others, I am told to have no “ popish ceremo- 
nies,’ as they call the sign of the cross. Some are afraid I 
shall do too much, and others are afraid I shall do too little; 
while each one thinks his own views of the subject are a per- 
fect standard. One wishes it to be done exactly in the New 
England fashion, and another as it is done in Old England, 
while the former fF have forgotten, and the latter I never 
knew. As for myself, forms are alike to me, because I can 
use them all in a manner to instruct and edify ; and no form 
is of any value in my estimation any farther than I can 
make use of it to impress the observer or hearer. 

“T always precede the ordinance of baptism by some re- 
marks on its nature and importance, such as I love to make, 
and such as I could make on no other occasion 30 well as on 
this. So when I make the sign of the cross, it gives me an 
opportunity of speaking some things which I love to say in 
the presence of a congregation when they are all awake 
to listen. In baptizing my own children I dress as when [ 
preach. I have an utter abhorrence of forms as forms, 
whether it be a New England form or any other. Form ia 
nothing, the substance every thing. When another baptizes 
my own children, it never enters my mind to prescribe how 
he shall baptize it, what dress he shall wear, ete. I wish 
him to take his own way, and to render the service as profit- 
able to the parents and children, and as edifying to all, as 
possible.” 

When more than seventy years of age, the good old 
man returned to America, where, in spite of age and 
feebleness, he worked actively for the mission cause 
almost until the day of his death. 

The Rev. Dr. Prime, who edits this book, has done 
his own work so well that we are unable to find an 
uninteresting page. The extracts from Dr. Goodell’s 
diary (which was anything but a sentimental book) 
have each a visible point, and throw light alike on the 
mission work and the writer’s character. Dr. Goodell 
never failed to use a passage of Scripture when he 
could find a place for it, either in conversation or 
correspondence, yet no one who reads the book 
will charge him with cant. Very fascinating pages 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XIII, No. 2. 








are those in which the old man recalls the scenes and 
customs of his boyhood. Every one who wishes to 
catch the flavor of some New England days which do 
not often get into literature should read these recol- 
lections, with which the book opens. 


A CHARMING PICTURE-BOOK. 
The Flower and Vegetable Garden. By James Vick. Pub- 
lished by the author, Rochester, New York. 65 cents. 

For people who love flowers and yet have not 
the money with which to purchase plants, this is the 
most delightful handbook in existence. Although 
describing bulbous and tuberous plants, Mr. Vick de- 
votes his attention principally to such flowers as can 
easily be grown from seed, and to such as are well 
worth attention. We need tell no flower-lover of the 
indecision which attends the perusal of a seedsman’s 
catalogue—the more enterprising the publisher, the 
greater is the amateur’s confusion; and if he selects 
seed only according to name, description and personal 
fancy, the results are anything but what are desired. 
Mr. Vick lays such amateurs under obligations by 
omitting from his descriptions all flowers which re- 
quire the attention of the skilled florist. Those which 
he introduces are described very fully, and without 
technical terms. They are also represented picto- 
rially, most of the illustrations showing the full size 
of the flower, and all of them executed in what is lit- 
erally the most finished style of wood engraving. In 
addition to these cuts, which number several bun- 
dred, the author introduces several colored plates 
which give faithful representations of handsome 
flowers of easy cultivation. The flowers are classified 
into Annuals, Perennials, Climbers, ‘* Everlasting ”’ 
Flowers, Ornamental Grasses, Tender Bulbs and 
Tubers, and Hardy Bulbs and Tubers. Directions for 
planting and cultivation are specially given for each 
species, and they are so full and distinct that the 
veriest novice in the garden can hardly ask a question 
which these directions will not answer. In an intro- 
duction to the book Mr. Vick gives many excellent 
general directions about the making ot hotbeds, the 
laying out of gardens, paths, borders, ornamental 
beds, etc. A modest but very useful section of the 
book treats of vegetables aud their cultivation in the 
home garden. 

It would be hard to praise this handsome book too 
highly. ‘“ The tree is known by its fruits."”. Mr. Vick, 
from being an amateur gardener, has become the 
most prominent and successful of the Americans who 
upon a large scale rear flowers from seed. He de- 
scribes his own methods, and no one who has seen the 
floral displays made by him at fairs and elsewhere 
needs other proof that his methods are correct. In our 
opinion he deserves the public gratitude for rescuing 
many old and once popular flowers from the unfash- 
ionableness into which they had at one time fallen, 
and for having the unbusiness-like courage to show 
people how beautiful a garden can be made for very 
little money. His book is so well written that it will 
make floral enthusiasts out of people who do not at 
present know the difference between pansies and pop- 
pies, and whoever submits to its charms will learn of 
a@ new pleasure which is as refining and lasting as it is 
cheap. 


CASTELAR ON EUROPEAN GENIUSES. 
The Life of Lord Byron, and Other Sketches. By Emilio Cas- 
, telar. pees y Mrs. Arthur Arnold.; Harper & Broth- 

ers, New York. 

Senor Castelar’s oratory is said to capture men’s 
minds by surprise, and we are well prepared to be- 
lieve it after a glance at the rhetorical structure of 
the book before us. To condemn the volume as a 
mass of high-flown nonsense would be to commit a 
great injustice, but we should not be surprised to 
learn that this fate often befell it. Unless the reader 
remembers that these sketches were written in Span- 
ish, and for Spanish eyes, he will be unjust to the au- 
thor, and rob himself besides. There can be no doubt 
that among us the rhetoric of Southern Europe, and 
particularly of Spain, is an exotic, and that we cannot 
by any possibility construct an atmosphere in which 
it can be advantageously developed; the most we can 
hope for is to obtain from it the essential principle 
upon which its aroma depends. 

Searching for wisdom among Castelar’s flowers of 
speech, we find a great deal. He is the most earnest 
of hero-worshipers, but is never fawning. He adores 
genius as Carlyle adores power, but he bemoans the 
taisapplication or indolence of natural abilities with 
an earnestness that no Puritan could exceed. He 
proves by his wriling that he is not fully acquainted 
with Byron’s real character—an ignorance which is 
complimentary to Castelar’s own purity—and he 
therefore fails to lead Englishmen to adopt his own 
belief that the unprincipled poet could ever have be- 
come a useful power in England; his mistake, how- 
ever, does not at all injure the valuable portion of the 
sketch, which is that in which he laments that so 
much genius was utterly lost to the world. We would 
like the sketch better if, as in that on Dumas, the au- 
thor had judged from the standpoint of character 
instead of that of sentiment, and if he were less apolo- 
getic for acts of Byron which he himself abhors; but 
the glamour of the poet’s genius so envelops the biog- 
rapher that nothing appears to him in its natural light 
—even the characterless Countess Guiccioli appears as 
‘*the one pure love of Byron.” Certainly a more aw- 
ful warning was never spoken to the age in which 
Byron lived than Castelar offers when be says that 








this same age ‘“‘ which beheld the Apollo-like head of 

Byron, crossed with sunbeams and with shadows, 

could exclaim, ‘This is my resemblance—this is my 

symbol!’” 

The remaining sketches are upon Victor Hugo, the 
elder Dumas, Emile Girardin, Daniel Manin, and 
Thiers, of all of whom Castelar has better knowledge 
and more accurate comprehension than of Byron. 
Hugo, most of whose faults the author plainly sees, is 
nevertheless to him a grand character: 

‘“*He has not the grace, harmony, nor proportion of those 
poets who have studied antiquity, and who have sought to 
reproduce in their verses the marbles of Paros. On the con- 
trary, it is evident that his models were taken from the ex- 
aggerated though sublime literature of the East; and that 
his favorite study has always been the poets, particularly the 
book of Isaiah. From hence those orief sentences, those 
sudden flashes of a style which resembles lightning, those 
unexpected antitheses, those touching contrasts, those melo- 
dies of the idyl, sweet as honey, yet cutting as the edge of a 
sword. . Heine, though he has greatly admired French 
literature, says tkat Victor Hugo was deficient in the three 
grand qualities of French genius—taste, grace and clearness. 
On these points I will not contend. But genius is as varied 
as nature. You will not search for the serenity of Raphael 
in the Titanic works of Michael Angelo; you do not seek in 
the book of Job for the tender elegy of the Cdipus of 
Sophocles.”’ 

The best sketch in the book—the one in which tht 
author appears in every way at his best—is that upon 
Daniel Manin, the defender of Venice. With Manin 
the author cannot help being in the closest sympathy ; 
their political éxperiences are full of strange coinci- 
dences, and certainly no other European is so well 
qualified as Castelar to write of a patriot who was as 
pure as he was earnest, and as full of resources as he 
was of ideas. 

A HISTORICAL ATLAS. 

The Pocket Atlas of Historical Geography + Consisting of Six- 
teen Maps, constructed and engraved by Edward Weller, 
F.R.G.S. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 15 cents. 
The only fault of the Messrs. Putnam's atlases 

is a commercial one, and consists of their small size. 

We have come so naturally to expect that all maps 

must be large that we look with some suspicion and 

contempt upon an atlas which, like tbe one before us, 
has pages of only small quarto size; and yet this little 

* Pocket Atlas’ admirably answers the purpose of the 

reader of European history. The maps, which are 

sixteen in number, each cover two pages; among 
them are some showing us Britain under the Romans, 

Britain under the Saxons, a *‘ Historical’ Map of Great 

Britain, in which every noted tower, field or castle is 

located and named, a similar map of France, a map of 

the Roman Empire as it was 1n the fourth century; 
maps of Europe in the sixth, ninth, tenth, twelfth and 
sixteenth centuries; a map of Germany, illustrating 
the period from the Reformation to the close of the 

Thirty Years’ War; maps of Europe from the close of 

the Thirty Years’ War to the outbreak of the French 

Revolution, and from the close of the Revolution to 

the abdication of Napoleon; a map of Europe in 1871; 

one of India, illustrating its history, and showing its 

divisions in 1760; and one of the world, showing the 
discoveries and colonies of the European nations. 

It will thus be seen that the student, either of 

ancient or modern European history, will find lack- 

ing in this atlas only the scenes of Alexander’s 
conquests, which were (territorially> of no historic 
consequence, and those of Russia in Asia. While his- 
torical works are as provokingly devoid of maps as 
they are at present, no one can read with satisfaction 
without frequent reference to an atlas of some sort. 

The one before us will in most cases be equal to every 

requirement of the general reader, the exceptions 

occurring when the countries concerned are so small 
in extent that they cannot be depicted according to 
their political consequence: as, for instance, the Low 

Countries, and the many territorial distinctions which 

existed therein after the rebellion of the Dutch against 

Spain, and before the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ 

War. All the maps are well engraved, distinctly 

printed, and more accurate than those in some showy 

American atlases we have seen. This collection will 

be a treasure to all students whose pockets are nearly 

empty. 
NOTES. 

Swinburne’s new poem Erechtheus is said by the 
English reviewers to be perfectly respectable. 

The new edition of Tennyson’s works is to be 
annotated by one of the poet’s admirer’s, with some 
assistance from Tennyson himself. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1875 were on ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Retribution,’ and were delivered by Rev. 
William Jacksou. Randolph & Co. will soon publish 
them. 

Doré has completed a set of illustrations for 
Coleridge’s ** Ancient Mariner ’’—a poem which above 
all others has the power to call out Doré’s peculiar 
abilities to the uttermost. 

A. L. O. E., a favorite writer of books for chil- 
dren, has gone to India to engage in Zenana mission 
work. This writer (Miss Tacher) is a grand-niece of 
Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson. 

Herman Melville, who is best known in litera- 
ture by his fascinating sea-stories, has astonished his 
many admirers by writing a poem on the Holy Land, 
which the Messrs. Putnam will shortly publish. 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, in the course of a paper 
on “ Personal Purity,’ refers to the days when parents 








selected books for their children by first reading them > 
themselves. If such a habit was advisable in the 
olden time, it is imperatively necessary to-day. 

Prof. Green’s Short History of the English People 
isin its 3lst thousand. It has thus made a better sale 
than the most popular of new novels—a proof that 


‘the lack of interest in some solid books is not because 


of their matter, but their manner. 


The Eastern trip of the Prince of Wales has had 
at least one good effect—it has moved Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin to publish a History of India. The book is 
to be issued in installments, but the publishers have 
an excellent reputation for promptness. 


Ex-President Hill, of Harvard, has prepared a 
volume entitled **The True Order of Studies,” which 
will undoubtedly be the most valuable book which 
has ever appeared in America upon this subject. The 
book will be published at once, by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Prof. Mahaffy in Macmillan’s 
“ Primer” series, Life in Old Greece. 1f the influence 
of Mr. Green, the editor of the series, is felt by the 
author, the book. will deserve a place even in the 
libraries of scholars who have advanced beyond 
primers. 


has in press, 


One of the English papers indirectly explains 
the popularity of pernicious periodicals by saying that 
if all ‘“‘pure literature” were made as interesting as 
that in Hand and Heart (anew English periodical), the 
blighting influence of the “penny dreadful” style of 
publications might be avoided. 

It may seem strange to some people that any- 
one believes “ secularist’ and “atheist” to be convert- 
ible terms, but a couple of clear-headed Englishmen 
—Messrs. G. J. Holyoake and G. W. Foote—have con- 
cluded that there is room for a weekly review which 
shall explain the difference between the two terms. 


The pages of the Atlantic are becoming a more 
interesting political arena than the floor of Congress, 
for the discretion of the editor saves us from the bores 
against which spet akers of the House and presiding 
officers of the Senate are powerless. The February 
number contains a paper by Gen. Garfield on * The 
Currency Conflict.” 

Henry Holt & Co. announce a volume which 
has long been needed— Wit and Wisdom from 
Thomas Carlyle; a selection from all his works, made 
with the author’s sanction.’ Between Carlyle’s volu- 
minousness and his style, most intelligent people are 
at present deterred from admiring or criticising Car- 
lyle except by proxy. 

George Smith, the noted Assyriologist, has com- 
pleted for publication his Chaldean Account of 
Genesis, in which is given the conclusions of all 
students of Assyrian remains. As the British Museum 
contains about 20,000 fragments bearing Assyrian in- 
scriptions, much light is thereby thrown upon the early 
history of the people of Western Asia. 


Gen. Carrington, of the Regular Army, has 
written a book entitled The Battles of the Revolution, 
which A. S. Barnes & Co. will soon publish by sub- 
scription. Although these battles have been written 
upon at least a hundred times, the book is yet to ap- 
pear which shall make clear to general readers the 
military causes and results of the various engage- 
ments. The fact that a soldier has taken the subject 
in hand is an encouraging sign. 


A Paris paper, the Republique Francaise, is re- 
publishing some letters written by Bismarck nearly 
twenty years ago, when the Chancellor was a young 
diplomat. In one of them he urges that Germany 
should assist Austria against Italy, so as to gain Aus- 
tria’s friendship and use it as a menace to Paris. The 
italics are Bismark’s; and the French are naturally 
renewing their assertions that the late war was 
brought about by Prussia’s intention and act. 


Volume fourteen of Appleton’s Cyclopedia is 
just ready, and we notice among interesting titles of 
articles the following: Savings Banks, Prussia, W. H. 
Seward, Horatio Seymour, Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
Prison, Shakers, Rifle, W. T. Sherman, Rocky Moun- 
tains, Rome, Puerperal Diseases, Ritualism, Rocks, 
Roman Catholic Church, St. Paul, Reformation, Rus- 
sia, Rose, Sculpture, Railroad, and Shakespeare. 
Several hundred eugravings and some excellent maps 
make the text clear. The two remaining volumes, 
completing the whole work, are promised for delivery 
in early spring. 

. BOOKS RECEIVED. 
efi receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Roome 

this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent fees. 


Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omissic 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all 


cases.) 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Alexander, Mrs., ““Her Dearest Foe.”...........00.-seeceeee Holt. 1 25 
Agassiz, L., * Geological Sketches. ” Second series....Osgood. 1 75 
Adams, John Quincy, ww WE Whe ccnsecsoks L ipr nincott. 5 00 
Bersier, ene, **Micheline.” .E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Elliott, ‘Challes Wyllys, The Book of American Interiors.” 
Osgood. 10 00 
Lowell, J. R.. “Among My Books.” Gesond series..... Osgood. 200 
Lommell, Eugene, “The Nature of light.”’.......... Appletons. 
Meyer, Heinrich, A. W., Th.D., **The ead of St. John.”” Vol. 
Date naeeieeen sche Caan tenaes mi anere han ribner, W.&A. 30 
Meyer, Heinrich, A. W., Th.D., “Philippians ond Colossians.” 
Scribner, W.& A. 3 (0 
Nordhoff, Chesson, “The Cotton Biases.” ......scccosces Appletons. 
Sewall, Rev. Frank. “The Pillow of Stones.”........ Lippincott. 


Vick, James, “Flower and Vegetable Garden.’ 
The po al Rochester,N.Y. 65 
We have aiso received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 
Am. Builder— Music Trade re OE gy an& Builder—New 
Englander—Congregationalist (English)—Miss. 
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Business Department, 








Gro. P. ROWELL & Co., the enter- 
prising advertising agents of New 
York city, believe in making them- 
‘selves a necessity to advertisers, and, 
in every way open to ingenious minds, 
they seek to attain that popular and 
profitable end.—Daily Herald, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 





Our readers will be grateful for the 
room given to the advertisement this week of 
ihe famous Steam Washer of Mr. Tilton. We 
are prepared to recommend this invention as 
all the advertiser and manufacturer claims 
Yor it, and every family should order one at 
once. It saves woman’s toil and thus saves 
her life. It more than pays for itself ina very 
short time by the saving of fabrics, that by 
the old process of washing were worn out 
anore than by actual service. The washing 
has been hitherto a greater wear and tear 
upon garments than the wearing itself. The 
new Steam Washer secures a clear gain to all 
who use it. The advertiser, Mr. Tilton, ts a 
thoroughly reliable nega and -will per- 
form all he promises.—Methodist der, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE novelest of all novel ideas is that 
promulgated by the “ Housekeeper” publish- 
ers. Brains have been racked to find out a 
new thing in premiums. Now “ groceries” is 

secrtainly a new ye and if a house. 

kkeeper can obtain from the Housekeeper two 
dollars and six cents’ worth of groceries and a 
monthly ——, ~4 —s months for $2, 
it would apeen uch an arrangement 
would be highly ‘satisfactory “that is, presum- 
ing the groceries are of good quality. On in- 
spection they are found to be of the best, 
supplied by representative houses, whose rep- 

utation is "3 stake = the packages they put 

up. e ne itself appears in 

shape, and filled with literary utter hig 

interesting to housekeepers.—N, Y. Weekly 

“Witness, Jan. 13, 1876. 





How Nor To BE Sricx.—If you would 
keep well and know what to do when you are 
ill, subscribe for THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH, 
the best health Journal published. It teaches 
the Laws which Govern Life, with practical 
suggestions relating to — iene gee — 
ing, working, etc., for h th and strengt 
Its Household Department is worth its price 
to every family. Now is the time to subscribe 
for 1876. Only $2 a year postpaid. Sample 
#umbers, 20 cents. Agents wan ddress 
8. R. WELLS & Co., 737 Broadway, New York. 





Don't be Deceived. 


The public should bear in mind that the genuine 

*“ Diamond Spectacles,” which have proved them- 

‘selves the best thing of the kind in market, bear 
ahe trade-mark, a small diamond stamp, on eve 

r. Buy only ‘the genuine article, and you will 

e fully satisfied. For sale b 
‘Saents, Made by Spencer Opt. 


our anthorized 
‘g. Co., 16 Maiden 





Neglected Coughs and Colds. 
Few are aware of the wi ae of check- 
ing a Cough or “Common Cold,” in its first 
stage; that which in the beginning would 
— d to “ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” if neg- 
ected, often works upon the Lungs. 








DIED. 


KING.—On the l4th inst. of croup, Ho: ee do King, 
‘ir., aye thirteen months, only son of 
and Essie Howard King. > fone was h eld at 
‘the residence of his iddagh Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,on Monday, the itn inst., at 1] A.M. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


International Review 


FOR JANUARY. 


I, The Heraegevisian Question. By a dis- 
"ee uropean Authority 

Al. The Conflict between Sclence and Re- 
ligion. E. A. Washburn, D. 


4il. Uager’e Etchings. By pLemad Gilbert Ham- 














"Iv. Dante and Beatrice. A SONNET. By 
son. 


harles Tenny: 


. Retros tive Le islation and Granger- 
Franet is Wharton LD. a 


wi. Tnsectivorous rag By J. We Daw- 


Vil bg Pexchology of Murder. Baron Franz 
ol 


WIII. General Reviews. 
CONTEMPORANEOUS LITERATURE. 
(LATE AMERICAN BOOKS. LATE ENGLISH BOOKS. 
WLATE GERMAN Books. LATE ITALIAN BOOKs. 
Art in Eurepe.—Scientific Progress, 

Subscription, $5 per annum. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


One copy of either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR will 
be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the United 
States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

“HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for $7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
or BAZAR wilt be sent gratis for every Club of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS «at $4 00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 











ALIARPER’S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 





Qae~ Send for Catalogue of JAS. R. 
sorts, C8400P & CO'S Popular and Standard 





A NOVEL IDEA. 


$4.06 For $2. 


The publishers of the HOUSEKEEPER-—which isa first-class Monthly Magazine rec- 
ommended by Jennie June, Mary L. Booth, Dr. W. W. Hall, James Parton, and ottrers—will, 
on receipt of the subscription price of Two Dollars, deliver to each subscriber’s nearest freight 
depot, or express office, east of the Mississippi River, FREE OF CHARCE, one of their 
“PREMIUM BOXES,”’ containing the following articles, viz. : 

ONE CAKE OF E. MORGAN’S SONS’ SAPOLIO.......... 
ONE CAKE OF E. MORGAN’S SONS’ HAND SAPOLIO.. 
ONE PACKAGE—\ 1b.—DURYEA’S SATIN GLOSS STARCH 


ONE PACKAGE—¥s Ib.—DURYEA’S IMPROVED CORN STARG H.. “ 
ONE Box BixBy' 8S Best BI tACKING...cceceecerecsersecerseserensecssencees - & © 













. .Price, » cents. 


“ 


ONE PACKAGE DIXON’S STOVE POLISH., 
ONE OF DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCIL 


ONE PACKAGE— Ib.—SCHEPP’S DESICCATED COCOA} s * ee * 
ONE BOx—\ lb.—ROYAL BAKING POWDER............... y = = 
ONE BoTTLE ROYAL CELERY SALT i = 3 « 
ONE CAKE JESSE OAKLEY & Co.’ 8 KING SOAP.............0. --seeeseeee ~~ 
ONE PACKAGE F. E. SMITH & Co.’s CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT........ ~ a 
ONE BOTTLE SPAULDING’S PREPARED GLUE, WITH BRUSH.......... 7 * 
ONE Box J. MONROE TAYLOR'S GOLD MEDAL WASHING Cry STAL. > > = 
ONE PACKAGE-—I1 lb.—S. WILD’s SONS’ PREPARED RICE FLOUR....... - 3..* 

bp dincchalinestéunsccnbiien eeccosedunucessance #2 06 

AND THE HOUSEKEEPER ‘One YEAR, POSTAGE PAID FOR...... 2 00 

MAKING A TOTAL OF.....0..005 seeaecervsbdeoes a 06 


FoR $2—AS ABOVE ANNOUNCED. 


ces above quoted are THE USUAL NEW YORK CITY, RETAIL 
PRICES” and the goods are the freshest and best in their line. The names of the Manufac- 


turers who contribute the goods is our guarantee of res cone and honorable dealing. 
In addition to above liberal offer we allow AGEN RGE CASH COMMIS- 
SION. 


This is a rare chance for enterprising agents to make money rapidly and secure a 


t busi 
PeAGENTS will save time Ki sending $2. for which we will forward, pre- 


aid, a *‘ PREMIUM nex. ertificate of Agency, Sample Copies, Posters, 
} —A COMPLETE OUTFIT 

Address CHAS. F.WINCATE & CO., (Limited) Publishers, 
Sample copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 69 DUANE St., New YorK.P. O. Box 5,346. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the First Day of January, 1876. 











CASH CAPITAL, - - : - : = $3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Re-insurance, - - - 1,899,192 32 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - 248,106 SO 
Net Surplus, - - - - - - - $99,722 62 





TOTAL ASSETS, - - - - - 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank,” . ‘ 
Bonds and Mortgages, Being First Lien on “Real Estate, 


$6,047,021 74 


$242,894 09 


(worth $5,085,000), . ° ° ° ‘ 2,024,553 19 
United States Stocks, (market value), P ; 3 ° e - 2,615,500 00 
Bank Stocks, ; + ©. & s & ‘300, 562 50 
State and City Bonds, ‘ = 0,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, Payable on Demand, (market value of Securi- 

ties, $616, 483. 00), . ° . ° e ° ° 480,750 00 
Interest Due on 1st January, 1876, : ° ° ° ° . ° 60,137 21 
Balance in Hands of Agents, ; ‘ . ° ° ° 232,182 38 
Bills Receivable, . » 10,895 84 


Premiums Due and Uncollected on Policies Issued at this Office, 9,546 53 
$6,047,021 74 





Total, - - - - ° ° ° 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


FEBRUARY ATLANTIC, 
A Brilliant Number. 





Two Crand Successes! 
Richardson’s New Method 
RALPH W WALDO EMERSON'S stirring Cen- 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
m, ** Bos The ne plus ultra of Pianoforte Instruction 


GEW.GA R¥IELD's cdmirabic paperon** The | pooks. Cannot be excelled, or even approached 
. 


Currency Con 
Sma 06 x» | by its countless competitors. Stands far above 
MARK TWAIN'S * Literary Nightmare. them all. Used by thousands of the best music 


ee maannare Bnew oy Gaur? teachers, and sold by all Book and Music Dealers. 
PORMS by W. W. Story and J. T. Trow- Hundreds of thousands sold, and the demand as 
Sarl great as ever. 


PAPERS by ja ) Pieke, piise. Preston, Cc. Price $3.75, for which it will be mailed, post 
dems, Jr., and Miss Phe! free to any address. 


BEviEWws of ean Licantent. Art and 
Clarke’s New Method 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


This, for Reed Instruments, is just what the 
other is for the Piano. It has withstood extensive 











Now is the time to subscribe 
tor the 


ATLANTIC FOR 1876. 


In addition to the brilliant attractions presented 


in the oy of ees and. eR oo- reviews and comparisons, and is pronounced ty 

nounced, embracing LONG . = | teachers and musicians to be the best instruction 

ee BoD AETIER, HOWELUS book of its kind ever published. For sale every- 

MKS. KEMBLE, GEN. HOWARD, C. F. | where. 

PL IS. Ao i oS a, ae Price $2.50, for which it will be mailed post 
free to any address. 

SUPERB LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT OF 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co, | J. E. Ditson & Co, 


LONCFELLOW. 


G2 This admirable likeness and artistic pict- 
ure is offered only to subscribers to the ATLAN- 
TIC. Those who buy the ATLANTIC req“ularly 
from ‘their newsdealer can obtain the portrait 
through him for $1.00 

Price of the ATLANTIC for one 
trait of at ge $5.00; of 


alone, Single numbers, 35 cents. 
ae prepay all postage. : 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN'’S CATA- 


J LO by mail on application. Also 
|W. P. Nanmo’s, “at 506 Broadway, NY. 


1 Broadway, Succ’rs to Lee & Walker, 
i On Philadelphia. 


SUNNY-SIDE. 


a entirely new singing-book for Sunday-schools ; 
he best ever issued. Not a poor tune or trashy 

aL, in it; every line of both words and music 

glows with’ vigor and cheerfulness. “SUNNY- 

SIDE” is unsectarian, and will win the approval ofall 

who want a healthy. ‘stirring singing book, free from 

crude di dactrine rj weak, sentiment. ot for anew 
men pages. Pond & Co., 47 Bedway, N 


SUNNY-SIDE. 


% cts. per copy. 





ear with Por- 
he ATLANTIC 
The 
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READING FOR CHILDREN. 


Opinion of Charles Francis Adams. 


A TRENCHANT EDITORIAL. 


A CLERCYMAN’S OPINION. 


What You Can Get for Five Dollars, 





CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


Says, in a letter to the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot, 
that three-fourths of the books in brisk dee 
mand at the public libraries are “ vapid end 
sensational.’ He thinks that parents ought 
to guide the children’s taste in the choice of 
reading more than they do. The Newark 
Advertizer, in 


A TRENCHANT EDITORIAL 


On this subject, says: A worse literature than 
that which is spread before the children of 
this country it would hardly be possible for 
the mind of man to conceive or his hand to 
execute. It is even worse than an open ad- 
vocacy of vice and intemperance, for that 
would carry its own antidote, while what we 
have excites, stimulates and debases the in- 
tellect, unfits it for healthy food, fills the im- 
ee with gaudy and distorted pictures 
life, and develops the passions at an age 
when they should be most under control. 
How much of the low moral tone of societ 
is due to these satanic issues of the press 
do not know; but, as a river can nowhere ~ 
so effectually’ isoned as at its source, so w 
have a right to believe that the millions oF 
these papers, devoured by curious and er 
children, must influence to a large extent the 
tone of thought and the drift of action of 
those whose plastic minds come under their 
influence.”’ 

The writer adds: “It may be somewhat un- 
necessary to state that we have no reference 
in the above to those monthly magazines for 
children, which are as healthful as they are 
beautiful. If all editors were as able, truth- 
ful and devoted as Mrs. wy 4 Mapes Dodge 
(who edits Sr. NICHOLAS), there would be 
nothing to complain of.’ The New York 
Tribune says: “In 


The Avalanche of Immoral Literature 


That threatens the children, some strong, 
vitally wholesome, and really attractive mag- 
azine is required for Jhem, and St. NICHOLAS 
has reached a higher platform, and commands 
for this sorvice wider resources in art and let- 
ters, than any of its predecessors or contem- 
poraries.” 


A CLERGYMAN’S OPINION. 


Rey. C. 8S. Rosrnson, D. D., in an article in 
the Sunday School Times on the subject, says 
of St. NICHOLAS, SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for GIRLS and Boys: A cleaner, 
purer, more Serer periodical for children 
cannot be named. It is on the side o au that is 
true and good, from beginning to end. 


In order to * 
reach of all, t 
14 numbers (Nov. & 


ance this magazine within the 
gy te offer to send the 
5, to Dec. '76) for $3.00. 


Or, for $5.00, mite will send the twelve num- 
bers, beginning with Nov. ’75, and either of 
the bound volumes of St. NICHOLAS for "74 or 
"15, the full y~ of which is $7.00. Or for 
$8.00 they will send St. NICHOLAS as above, 
poe both the ae volumes, the full price of 
which is $11.00. 

Each of the daliinde is complete in itself; 
they are by all odds not only the best, but the 
a gift books for childrea ever is- 
sued. 

The volumes contain more than 1,500 octavo 
pases, with nearly 1,000 illustrations; they 

ave five —_ serial stories, besides short- 
er stories, historical and biographical papers, 
poems, — rhymes, jingles, riddles, ete. 
more than in contents to 20 volumes o 
ordinary chi ildren’ 8 books of 6,000 book pages 
costing $30.00!! 


The February Number is now ready- 


Two specimen numbers, with Prospectus for 
1876, sent, postage paid, on receipt of Twenty- 
Swe Cents. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


The FAMILIAR LETTERS 
OF JOHN AND ABIGAIL AD- 
AMS “possess a charm and @ 
worth commingled, which we 
might long dwell upon and stii£ 
not approach their fair estina- 
tion,” says the Boston Traveller. 
Price $2.00. For sale everywhere. 








merican 109 Fulton St, 
OOK New York, 


Exchange. 


ish all new and second-hand ER: . maga- 
gunn reviews. Want second-hand bocks and 
back numbers and volumes of periodicals. Books, 
new knd_ old, —— to all parts L.§ iy United 
States. Book EXCHANGE ay cents a 
year, gives particulars. JOHN B. ALDEN, Man- 
ager. Mention C hristian U' ~~ 

SERMONS TO THE c LERGY. ) 

Gail Hawmilton. 
“This is a aes book and cale ulated to awaken 

much discussion. The piquant papere comprised 
in it are full of keen wit and sly humor, and while 
they do sometimes almost seem irreverent, one 
enjoys the wit that sometimes runs counter to the 
ordinary method of dealing with saered subjects, 
“ork sre, a ss 
Beveled cloth. 425 pages. 
For sale at all the bookstores. Matlead  postrata 


on receipt of price we & CO., Publishers, Bostof,, 
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_ needed to make us worthy children of our heavenly Father. 
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Inmouth Qulpit, 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We give thanks to thee, our Father, for all the mercies of 
this day. We thank thee for the sanctuary and for the sanc- 
tuary of home; for the privilege of thought and meditation ; 
for communion with thee; for rejoicing; for the fellowship 
of song, one with another; for the word of instruction. For 
all the blessedness of this day of rest from care and labor, we 
render thee thanks. We are convened again in this place 
which thou hast made sacred, and where thou hast granted 
blessings innumerable to us, to ours and to multitudes that 
are no longer with us, because they are with thee; and we 
rejoice that we may lift up with confident expectation our 
prayers to thee, not as though thou didst need persuasion, 
but because thou dost desire cemmunion. Even things 
which thou art ever giving better come to us upon our ask- 
ing; and we rejoice that thus thou dost take us into fellow- 
ship with thee, and mingle thy nature with ours, and by thine 
inspiration lift us up toward thee. 

We pray that thou wilt give us, to-nighf, an insight of 
truth, and bring us near to it, that we may feel its power. 
We pray that thou wilt help us to look out fer those things 
in which we are neglevtful and forgetful, and for those 
things in which we go against light and knowledge. Grant, 
we pray thee, that we may have our whole nature intoned by 
the truth of God, and be lifted above the temptations of 
carnal and secular things. May we stand in the full manhood 
which hath been ordained for us in Jesus Christ. Look upon 
us, we beseeeh of thee, as thy sons, chastising us as thy sons. 
Do for us both by kindness and by severity whatever is 


And may we feel that thy severity toward us is the severity 
of love, and not of wrath and vengeance. May we dismiss 
from our conception of God all those barbarous thoughts 
and feelings which men in their terror and ignorance and 
superstition have affixed to him. May we behold him as 
made manifest by Jesus Christ, and rejoice in him as the 
Saviour, the Leader, the Nurse, the Brother, the Friend, the 
Helper. 

We rejoice, O Lord our God, that thou art in the greatness 
of thy power carrying upward and forward the work of puri- 
fication and elevation in the human race. Thou dost not 
love that which is base and evil. Thou art purging the 
world of such things. Thou wilt not suffer iniquity in thine 
own. By no means wilt thou clear the guilty ; but thou wilt 
lead them from transgression, and out of temptation. Thou 
wilt make plain the difference between right and wrong, be- 
tween virtue and vice, between sin and holiness; and thou 
wilt let it be known throughout the earth that thou art on 
the side of purity and goodness, and that thou art opposed to 
evil and wickedness. 

We rejoice that thou art such an One. We rejoice that 
thou art making it easy for men to go from darkness to 
light. We rejoice that thou art encouraging thy people, and 
helping them to pass from a state of guilt to a state of adop- 
tion, through obedience in Jesus Christ. 

And now we pray that all of us may so learn the Lord 
Jesus Christ that he shall make us free by that freedom 
which love bestows on all. And deliver us in the hour of 
temptation. Deliver us from*our ignorance. Deliver us in 
the midst of perplexities. Be our Deliverer in the way of 
life. And when we come tothe hour of departure, accept 
us, not as unto death, but as unto eternal life. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, forever and ever. 
Amen. 


THE USE OF THE BIBLE. 


* From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.’’"—2 Tr. iii., 15. 


A CCORDING to the Apostle the Bible does 

not undertake to teach everything, or to be 
available for everything. It proposes, according to 
the almost solitary testimony in the New Testament 
respecting it, to do a personal work by which man 
shall come into communion with God through Jesus 
Christ, and have developed in him that spiritual life 
which leads to and insures immortality. It is a per- 
sonal Book, designed to promote in the hearts of indi- 
vidual men a spiritual life. If its advocates had stood 
only on that ground which it claims for itself, a 
thousand perplexities and difficulties would have been 
obviated. To-day the greatest obstacle to the Gospel 
cousists in the extravagant claims which have been 
made for the Bible. 

How to use the Bible, and for what purposes, is an 
inquiry full of usefulness. At this time the whole 
community is exercised on the subject, I fear in a 
way which is not going to lead to good. There is com- 
ing up a passionate, partisan feeling, a controversial 
spirit; and we seem likely to enter into a kind of cru- 
sade for the Bible. Now nothing is more certain than 
that around this Book battle has been waged for ages; 
and nothing is more certain than that this Book is 
utterly desecrated by that spirit or feeling. Let us, 
then, look a little at the ways in which the Bible has 
been, or may be, used. 

1. First, and lowest, it may be ‘neglected. It is very 
true that thus many dangers of misapprehension are 
avoided; but it is very much such an avoidance as it 
would be if a man had not been born, and if, there- 
fore, he had escaped all the troubles and temptations 
of life. It is very true that if a man does not touch 
the Book he will ‘get into no difficulties with it from 
avy false interpretation of it; but at the same time he 








* * SUNDAY EVENTING, Jeneary 1876. Lesson: Paal | 

iymns (Plymouth Collection) : ee . SON: Psalm cxix., 97-112 
th : . 15, 78, 104. Reported express! 

for the Christian Union by T. J, ELLINWooD. anced 


‘-—although this is not its characteristic feature. 


will have none of its benefits, none of its advantages, 
which are supreme. 

2. Many read the Bible more for curiosity than for 
anything else; and it is a curious book. Go back to 
the twilight of the human race, go back to the fall of 
Adam at the mouths of the Euphrates, and come 
down, step by step, through the barbaric periods of 
history and see the germinant forms of human experi- 
ence; go through all the varied literature of the Bible, 
and there is enough in the Word of God for curiosity. 
If men like puzzles and riddles, there are in Adam, in 
Cain, in the Tower of Babel, in the Flood, in the Ark, 
and in a hundred other places, enigmas and difficulties 
enough. A man who finds delight in puzzles can 
make as many of them as he wants to out of the Bible; 
but puzzles never made a man. 

3. One may read the Word of God more appropri- 
ately on account of its literature; and certainly there 
is nowhere else any literature tbat is comparable to it 
In its 
earlier portions, its idyllic stories, its noble hymns and 
psalms; in the grandeur of its patriarchs, in the elo- 
quence of its prophets, in the wisdom and serenity 
and beauty of the New Testament, and in the splen- 
dor of the Apocalypse, we find that which would in- 
terest any man on the ground of taste alone. It 
furnishes also an interesting field for the scholar; and 
there are purely literary men who read the Word of 
God as they would read Homer or Virgil or any of 
the classic poets, or Shakespeare, not at all on account 
of the purposes for which it was designed, but simply 
because they have a literary pleasure in it. If one 
should never take the Bible as a guide, an inspiration, 
or a formative power, it is worth his while to read it. 

4. Again, many persons read the ®ible as if it were 
an encyclopedia of knowledge; as if-it touched the 
origins of human society, revealing natural right, re- 
vealing morality, revealing spirituality, settling the 
forms of government, establishing the great principles 
of civil polity, and, above all, confirming the great 
moral doctrines of ages, and the lines and ordinances 
of organization in church life, and doing it with posi- 
tive demarcations which need not be misunderstood. 

Now, to read the Bible in this way is of necessity to 
read it in a controversial spirit; and it was not meant 
to beso read. If one says that the Bible has estab- 
lished a church with its ordinances, instantly we be- 
hold a score of men holding a different view; and 
these views are so different that they cannot be laid 
upon each other. 

When the Levitical service was ordained il was 
meant to be distitiet, and was so distinct that very 
little misunderstanding in regard to it was possible. 
When God undertook to make things by marks and 
rules he made them so plain that men did not go 
astray or stumble respecting them; and there were 
not many schools among the Jews in regard to the 
great outlines of government. But surely, if the 
polity of Congregationalism is right and ordained, 
then the polity of prelacy is not right and ordained; 
unless a thing in the Bible can be two ways at the 
same time. From the beginning the attempt to estab- 
lish government, discipline and ordinances out of the 
Word of God has led to clamor and to controversy. 

5. If, on the other hand, the Word of God was in- 
tended to reveal a system of doctrine beginning with 
the attributes of God, defining accurately the great 
principles of moral government, and then laying out 
the operations of the Divine nature in that moral 
government, all the way through the scheme of salva- 
tion, clear down to the point of practical and ethical 
life, how does it happen that it is so differently con- 
strued all the time by men who are equally honest, 
equally learned, equally devout, with perpetual varia- 
tion, until it is absolutely hopeless to establish com- 
mon theories and common doctrines? Using the Bible 
for purposes for which it was not intended is the 
cause of this mischief. Different views of truth are 
not necessarily evil; but different views, each claim- 
ing divine authority over the others, are fatal to 
liberty and harmony and growth. 

6. There are many persons, of combative tendencies, 
who read for ammunition, and Gig out of the Bible 
iron for balls. They read, and they find niter and 
charcoal and sulphur for powder. They read, and 
they found cannon. They read, and they make port- 
holes and embrasures. And if a man does not believe 
as they do they look upon him as an enemy, and let 
fly the Bible at him to demolish him. So men turn 
the Word of God into a vast arsenal, filled with all 
manner of weapons, offensive and defensive. 

Reading the Bible thus promotes quarrels and con- 
troversies. The High Church people and the Low 
Church people quarrel; aud the High Church say, 
“Tt is because they are Low. They quarrel: we do 
not quarrel. We insist, and they quarrel.’”’ On the 
other hand, the Low Church say, ‘They domineer, 
and we resist, and they quarrel: we do not quarrel.” 
There are always High and Low, Broad and Narrow, 
Old School and New School, in every denomination ; 
and these things have gone on, turning over and over, 
in the ages, till it is time for men to look the thing in 
the face, and say, “‘ Why is it that good men, in all 
times and in all nations, when they have attempted td 
form and promulgate doctrines, have split to pieces?” 
It is because they have undertaken to do with the 

Bible what it was never meant that they should do 
with it. They have attempted to fashion out of the 
Word of God exterior systems; and you might as well 
undertake to extract mathematics out of the Bible as 








to attempt to make from it an authoritative, fixed, 
complete theology. You might as well undertake to 
extract from the Bible a table of logarithms as to at- 
tempt to fashion out of it the whole mental philosophy 
of the world in its relation to the divine mental phil- 
osophy. There are in the Bible glimpses and assump- 
tions of facts and functions in mental economy; but 
the Word of God never attempted to teach mental 
philosophy, nor did it ever undertake in any form to 
mark out a system of moral government; neither does 
it anywhere assert that it was intended for any such 
purpose. 

There was a time when it was undertaken to estab- 
lish monarchy by the Bible; and in many nations 
nowadays monarchists find authority for their doc- 
trines in the Scriptures. Republicans, however, do 
not. They easily jump some texts, and infer the right 
of republican governmenf from other texts. Itis true 
that in crude, imperfect society-life the Bible recog- 
nizes monarchy, imperialism, polygamy, a great many 
things which are disallowed in an advanced state of 
society. It does not authenticate them; it does not 
defend them; it does not denounce them: it simply 
recognizes them as facts. It was not attempted to 
make the Bible a charter of secular government, por 
of church government, nor of a system of dogmatic 
theology. What was it meant to be? I have read in 
your hearing what it was. 

“From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.”’ 

It has a personal work upon the hearts of men; and 
if it is used to promote that work it is a glorious Book ; 
but if you attempt to use it for a purpose for which it 
never was made, it is a Book that brings confusion and 
dismay, with all manner of catastrophes, among men. 

7. The Bible is also looked at from the standpoint of 
superstition. Many people think that the Book itself 
is sacred. Now, far be it from me to teach irreverence 
for the Word of God. I recognize that there is an ele- 
ment of association which should make the Bible 
different in the household and elsewhere from any 
other book. It is the patriarch’s Book, the sweet 
singer’s Book, the Book of the old heroic reformers, 
the Book of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
holy apostles’ Book, the Book that carried the early 
Christians through theit trials and persecutions, the 
Book whose gentle, lambent flame has led millions 
through the varied experiences of life. That it was 
my father’s Book, and my mother’s Book; that it is 
the Book which is read at funerals and at marriages; 
that it is a book which has brought so much comfort 
and consolation to men—these things are reason enough 
why the associations of the Bible should be sweet to 
me, and why I should treat it as I dono other book. But 
we are not to treat the Bible as if it were in and of it- 
self sacred; as if there were any magnetic influence 
that went right out of it; as if there were any sanctity 
in paper or type. 

Looking at the Bible, then, simply as an educating 
Pook, as an instrument, as a divinely provided Script- 
ure for the human race, what may we expect its use 
to do for us? In the first place, 1 know not where to 
look, either in any system of government, or any code 
of laws, in any constitution, in any ethical treatise, 
whether ancient or modern, in any literature or lore, 
anywhere, for such a sense of universal obligation and 
declaration of the principle of righteousness as is con- 
tained in the Word of God. It is true that it records 
the faults of eminent men, their stumblings, their fail- 
ings, their course, their temper, their dispositions, their 
moral character. -It draws the oriental despot, and 
his unbounded permissions and indulgences, in the 
portraiture of Solomon. It also gives the wisdom of 
Solomon, alongside of his failings. It gives the mis- 
takes of prophets and apostles. But, after all, it cannot 
be denied, and is not denied on any hand by intelli- 
gent persons who have taken the pains to inform 
themselves, that the Bible stands alone in human lit- 
erature in its elevated conception of manhood, in 
character and conduct. 

And there is this striking peculiarity about it: that 
while it is the result of many periods, while between 
book and book ages rolled, while it was written in 
various languages and at long intervals, the word of 
God in regard to the great elements of right and 
wrong, virtue and vice, benevolence and selfishness, 
holiness and sinfulness, is at perfect agreement with 
itself from beginning to end. A Book that does not 
simply fau the imagination, and address delightful 
things to the affection, and whisper charmingly to 
mothers and lovers, but isin dead earnest, and gathers 
the fruit of centuries, and as the result of the experi- 
ence of a thousand years pronounces righteousness to 
be the secret of life, and after a thousand more years 
of wars and conflicts says, “ Righteousness is the law 
of life,” and after a thousand more years, bloody and 
tearful, says, “ Righteousnesss is the rule of life,” and 
still says, in view of all the experiences of the past, 
“ Righteousness, righteousness ’’—such a Book is the 
Bible. 

There are thousands of men in New York who need 
the Bible very much, because they do not believe it 
makes a great deal of difference what aman is, They 
believe one man is born to luck, while another is not; 
that for one who is keen enough to disguise it lying is 
better than truth; thatit is not honesty, but smartness, 
that succeeds. There are thousands who do not think 
that happiness comes from temperance, self-restraint, 
the development of the higher and spiritual pature, 
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instead of the lower and animal nature. The worst 
skepticism of the community is not in respect to doc- 
trines, but in respect to the morality of life, and the 
absolute structure of the disposition. There is no 
point on which we need to-day more testimony and 
enforcement than on the point of righteousness as 
essential to personal happiness and safety, and on the 
injurious, and, in the end, utterly destroying nature 
of the opposite of righteousness. 

Selfish getting, getting, getting is the spirit of the 
world. Is there in the Bible testimony on this sub- 
ject? This spirit is condemned throughout the Bible; 
its chants, its choral testimonies grow broader and 
Nouder and deeper, until we hear the sub bass of dam- 
nation brought in at the last. 

Then we have, in the Word of God, what we have 
nowhere else in such eminence, namely, the fact of 
the superiority of the spiritual over the physical 
nature of man. The Word of God from the earliest 
records to the latest attempts to show that the wisdom 
which arises from the use of the spiritual nature is 
distinct from the wisdom that comes from the carnal 
nature of man. It attempts to show that the former 
is better for this world, for traffic, for statesmanship 
and for citizenship, for every phase of life, than the 
latter. Some have supposed tHat a man’s happiness 
consisted in his being a robust and all-enjoying ani- 
mal, with a shrewd eye out so that just before he was 
called from life he might round out a little bit of re- 
ligion on it, as a kind of insurance for getting into the 
other life. It is said, “ If a man is going to prosper he 
must not be too much tied upto religion. This is a 
rude, grasping world, and a man must be rude and 


grasping in order to be successful in business. -Pros- 


perity in this world requires that a man should use 
his animal nature.” 

Now, the Word of God teaches all through that it 
takes a man longer to succeed by the wisdom which 
comes from the higher faculties, but that in the end 
the success which is achieved by that wisdom is not 
only surer than any other, but is imperishable. What- 
ever a man gets by the exercise of the wisdom of the 
upper nature he does not lose. Saith Inspiration, 

“Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

That is, what you shall eat and drink and wear, the 
supply of your bodily wants, will surely follow in the 
wake of the provision that is made for your mental 
and spiritual wants. 

I know of no book anywhere that, in such various 
forms, so intelligently could teach mankind by so 
many doors and avenues this conception of humanity 
as the means of success in this life, to say nothing of 
salvation in the life that is to come. 

For a life of nobility as distinct from a life of mean- 
ness and vulgarity where else can we find such inspir- 
ation as in the Word of God? It is a clean Book. It 
is a Book that does not dabble with sophistries, and 
with demeaning ethics. It is a Book that sets its mark 
high, and leaves everywhere a sense of the duty of 
aiming at a better life. It tends to make men heroic. 
For what do we mean by heroism? We mean acting 
by the higher nature in conditions where ordinary 
men act from their lower nature. A mean man ina 
place of danger runs; but a noble man stands. One 
isahero. The other is a coward. 

The Word of God enjoins upon men obligations in 

reference to those around them. It commands them 
to manifest toward their fellows gentleness, geniality, 
and helpfulness, and it forbids their stopping with 
these qualities. It insists that each one of them shall 
be made eminent. It says to selfishness not only, 
**Give,” but “Give willingly.” A man is cornered 
and badgered by his neighbor, by his pastor, by every- 
body, until, at last, he is run down, and says, ‘‘ Well, 
if I must I suppose I must;” and he pulls out his 
money, and says, ‘‘ Farewell” to it, as he would to a 
child that was going away. That is not the kind of 
giving that the Bible inculcates. That is not charity. 
That is not generosity. The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver. The devil loves a reluctant giver. 
' So you will find, if you trace the Scripture injunc- 
tions in, regard to one duty and another, that more 
than simple compliance is demanded. Justice is not 
enough. There must be more than justice. There 
must be ready justice. There must be not only gen- 
tleness but that gentleness which proceeds from the 
heart. There must be graciousness and diligence in 
the performance of one’s duty. 

You cannot find an unworthy maxim in the Bible; 
you cannot find a mean faculty struck in the Bible; 
and you cannot find a noble faculty that is not struck 
there, and that does not chime in that belfry of sweet 
affections and sublime thoughts. Not only that, but 
they are’so set to harmony that they do not chime 
jangling discords, but they ring out concordant tunes. 
The Word of God tends to make large-minded, noble- 
minded men. 

It is true that often the Bible is more profitable for 
men when it has been rendered, expressed, cooked. 


“Therefore we are set to preach. Weare cooks. But 


the Bible itself is the royal forest where the deer are; 
and no venison can represent the deer as it stands in 
the majesty of its own life in the forest. No chair, 
however comfortable it may be to sit upon, as it has 
been wrought by the industry and skill of man, can 
stand for the noble tree out of which it.was cut and 
carved. And the ten thousand precepts and teachings 


‘which have been gathered out of the Bible, beautiful 


and grand as they are, do not stand for the Bible. It 





is right to cull out and apply to human life those 
elements in the Bible which have a vital relation to 
the welfare of men; but when that has been done 
the original stands uneclipsed, unsurpassed, un- 
equalled, almost untouched; for, after a thousand 
years of preaching, preaching seems not yet to have 
exhausted one drop from the wells of salvation that 
are to-day full to brimming over. 

Nowhere else so well as in the Bible are the divine 
presence and its intimate relations to men set forth. 
Men say, ‘We have learned God.” I say we have 
not, in a technical and philosophical sense. I say that 
while many things are told us about God, nowhere 
has the hand of inspiration swept the outline, and 
said, “ Within that circle is God.” And yet, no other 
book tells so much of God, and brings him so near to 
us. Instead of attempting to give an exact outline of 
the Divine attributes, it presents God as a Companion. 
The affluence and majesty of his nature we cannot 
take in. The heavens are full of God; the earth is 
full of him, and time is full of him; but we cannot 
comprehend him. Yet trouble brings him as in a 
sloud; light brings him as in radiant garments; the 
whole of human life is under his care; not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without his notice; the very hairs 
of our head are numbered; and we are, morning and 
evening, to say, **Our Father.’ Whatever he is, and 
however grand he may be, he is ours, the whole of 
him. 

So the Word of God fills life with a sense of the 
Divine Presence—a Presence that bas power, and con- 
trol], and safety, and faith, and hope, and love, and 
succor, and salvation. We are commanded to walk 
with God. We are exhorted to put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He says to us, “I am coming to abide with 
you. You shall be one with me as Iam with the Fa- 
ther.” In the Bible every form of speech is exhausted 
to signify the all-presence of God; and where else will 
you find this so fully set forth? You will find thou- 
sands of books that undertake to tell just what God 
is; but only the Bible attempts to tell you what he 
does—not what he is; what he thinks; what he feels; 
what he means; what you may do with bim; and 
what you may have from him. 

One of the perygrsions of the Bible, one of the meth- 
ods by which it has been put in chains, and has become 
a captive Book, has arisen from the Greek mode of 
interpreting the Hebrew method of inspiration. We 
derived from the Hebrew mind the revelation of God 
through the emotions; but early the Greek Church 
took that revelation out of the sphere of emotion, and 
carried it into the sphere of ideas. 

God, who had been revealed as a Presence, as a 
Power, as the Center of emotional life, as illimitable, 
and as always adopting himself to the needs of men, 
the Greeks took and fastened down to the dimensions 
of athought. A thought, of necessity, is limited; its 
lines are finite; and yet there are men who say, in re- 
spect to God, ‘We must have definiteness; we must 
have clear statement; we must have sharp outline; 
we must zo just so far and no further’’; and they at- 
tempt to render a Book of infinities by reducing it to 
finite limitations. 

But a man in trouble need find no difficulty about 
understanding God, because God is one that helps 
trouble. A man alone may feel that there is a God 
for the solitary. A man without protection may find 
God to be the strength of the defenseless. A man 
under the yoke may have revealed to him a God who 
looked upon the oppressed, and came to open the 
prison-door, and gave release to those who were 
bound. It is said that a sharp and definable concep- 
tion of God has been the world’s salvation; but I say 
that it has been the world’s torment. Out of that 
sheath came the sword which has drenched the world 
in blood. But no man ever had trials who might not 
find a God that he could understand. Whgever under. 
takes to overcome his easily besetting sins; whoever 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness, and having a 
sense that he is destined to be a child of God under- 
takes therefore to cultivate the best parts of himself, 
will find about him a divine atmosphere which feeds 
his soul, and which is to him as the bread of life and 
the water of life. Thgt is the way in which God is 
revealed in the Bible, a8 a Presence, right over against 
human necessity, and therefore relative to human 
necessity. So by the word of the apostle it is declared: 

“From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Then you derive from the Word of God, as you de. 
rive from no other source, a sense of the eternai future. 
For a sense of the genius and the largeness of life; of 
the extension of existence; of the relation of to-day to 
to-morrow, of one year to another, of one generation 
to another, of one age to another, and of this life to 
the other; of the condition of unfolding in the life to 
come; of what the augmented power of manhood is; 
of vitality reaching down through the illimitable 
future—for that we are indebted to the Word of God, 
It is said that Christ brought life and immortality to 
light. Immortality was not first a truth when Christ 
apnounced it. He brought it to light. It was a truth 
locked up, as it were, in a closet, and he revealed it, 
There were men who taught it, but it was, so to speak, 
ina cloud, and he disclosed it. It has not been ob- 
scured from that day to this; and the motives of men 
since the bringivg to light of immortality by the Lord 
Jesus Christ have been modified or directed by that 
fact. The grandeur of the future life which was thus 








made known has never ceased to have a powerful 
effect upon human character and conduct. 

Now, huve you ever read your Bibles? 
of you says, “I have.” Some of you say, “I read it 
through once a year.’ Many men go into Geuesis aud 
walk along to Revelations, and then turn around aud 
say, “I know all about it.” Shall a man walk in at 
one end of a college and out at the other and say, “I 
have graduated”? Would that be going through col- 
lege? Shall a man walk through a gallery of pictures 
and come out and say, “Tam an artist’? Many men, 
when they have read their Bible, do not know any 
more about it than they did when they began—that is, 
nothing at all; aud yet they are Bible readers! 

Many persons read their Bible because they think 
they ought to; and they read it very much as a 
patient eats who has no appetite, but who, being told 
by his doctor that be must eat, sits down, and, when 
he is asked what he will have, says, ** O, I don’t know; 
Idon’t want anything. I suppose I must eat, though. 
Give me whatever you like.” So they read what 
Agrippa said to Paul. They read Ruth. That isa 
pretty story. They read in Revelations, and wonder 
what under the sun the writer meant. Some men read 
a little every day in the Bible because they think it is 
safer. 

Other men read the Bible and treasure it up in their 
minds; and they are proud of being able to recite 
more Scripture than anybody else. There are those 
who tell of having learned the whole New Testament 
by heart. No, that is exactly what you have not done. 
You have learned # by your head, and by the very 
poorest part of your head—your memory. But there 
isa way of reading the Bible by the heart, and that is 
the true way. It is not necessary that you should 
read itevery day. If itis sweeter to your taste than 
honey in the honeycomb, there is no reason why you 
should not. I know that my child loves me; and he 
may pass through the room where I am sitting twenty 
times and not say, “ Good-morning, father,” aud I 
will not take offense. And TI think God is a better 
gentleman than lam. He is higher minded than I am, 
and he has a truer sense of the individuality of chil- 
dren than I have; and he does not want miserable, 
smouching folks to creep, ape-like, before bim. He 
wants men to be large, rich, spontaneous; he wants 
them to act from the noblest motives in the noblest 
channels; and he does not set a man to read the Bible, 
and say, “I will never forgive you if you do not.” 

Is this a convict’s book? Is God one who lashes us 
if we do not read the Bible just so much, asa master 
puts the strokes on the backs of bis slaves in the rice 
swamp if they do not go faster? ‘* Henceforth I call 
you not servants, but friends.’’ These are my best 
Friend’s words ta me. I know that he loves me, and 
that he gives me freedom; and I trust him. 

Have you read the Word of God? You have read 
your Bible that you might dig out stones with which 
to pelt your enemies; that you might make swords 
with which to smite off the ear of the high-priest; 
that you might arm yourself with spears and javelins 
with which to carry on a crusade against those who 
differ from you; you have read your Bible because 
you were afraid that you would be lost if you did not; 
but have you read the Word of God because you were 
in trouble, and because you knew that it was a refuge 
for those who were in trouble? Have you read tbe 
Word of God because you hungered and thirated after 
rigiPousness, and because you knew it could show 
you the way by which you might be satisfied? Have 
you read the Word of God because there was that in 
you which cried out with the old Psalmist, “‘ As the 
hart [run down in the chase) panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God”? Have 
you gone to this book because there was that in you 
which would die if you did not have the higher 
refreshment which it could give? Have you gone to 
it as the Book of life in the midst of sorrows which 
threatened to crush you? Have you gone to it from 
the empty cradie and the desolate couch? Have you 
gone to it in poverty and distress? Have you gone to 
it when overwhelmed with a sense of the vulgarity 
that was in you? Have you gone to it with a loathing 
of self by reason of the commission of things wrong? 
Have you gone to it in helplessness and despair when 
you seemed utterly deserted, and lifted your hands 
and cried to God on high as the Lover and Saviour of 
mankind? Have you gone to it when it seemed to 
you that there was no help for you, and heard God 
say, ‘With a broken and a contrite spirit I dwell”? 
In your sefise of sinfulness have you looked into the 
Word of God to take courage and goon? Then you 
have read the Bible. 

And now I wish to speak a word to those intelligent 
young men who are readers. There are many who 
are urging you to read the Bible, and who say to you, 
“Do not read Spencer or Huxley; do not hear astro- 
nomical lectures; do not listen to new ideas about 
science; for they will drift you away from the Word 
of God. Shut your eyes, and read the Bible, and 
stick to it, and do not read anything else.’’ I cannot 
say such things. I cannot tell the young men of my 
generation not to keep step with the music of knowl- 
edge in this age. While you are not to make a pre- 
tense of investigating, if there is in you a heart to get 
wisdom, and if you will give yourself thoroughly to it, 
I would rather help you than hinder you.’ But then T 
will say that though the Bible does not attempt to 
teach science, or civil government, or formulated 
philosophy, or eyen mental or diyine philosophy, yet, 
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in all the exigencies of your life as imperfect men, sin- 
ning, mistaking, needing something beyond the pres- 
ent, you cannot get along without this Book. In all 
those tremendous realities of the soul’s struggle which 
the spy-glass and the microscope cannot reveal; in all 
the fearful experiences of that strife which every man 
must go through with the temptations of animal life; 
in the working of man up from death to life, from 
darkness to light, from animalism to spirituality—,the 
Bible is God’s blessed Book that will help you as noth- 
ing else can. Therefore hold on to it. 

There are men here to-night to whom I might say, 
Go home and take out of your trunk that Bible 
which has not been opened for five years. It was wet 
by your mother’s tears when she put it there; but it 
has never been wet by yours since. Read it. It will 
be the man of your counsel. It will be your guide. 
It will open your soul to things invisible. It will 
strengthen you in the day of temptation. It will 
comfort you in the hour of grief. It will give you 
most glorious instruction. It is the Book that was 
meant to bless the human heart. It is a Book that 
you cannot afford to throw overboard. Let no vain 
philosophy take it from you. Let no false interpreta- 
tion disgust you with it. Take it; and remember the 
declaration, 

“ From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” 


The sweetest and dearest name under heaven or in 
heaven to a soul that is sick of sin and struggling for 
life, is Jesus. The name above every name is Jesus, 

* All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, fur correction, for instruction 
in righteousness; that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” 


Take it for that end—that it may furnish you with 
right dispositions, right tastes, right aspirations, right 
loving, right obedience, right hope, righteousness, 








BEFORE GOING TO SLEEP. 
By HowarpD GLYNDON. 


EAR Father! all this lovely day 
My hand has lain so warm in thine 
That all along the fair, flowered way, 
Mine eyes have seen Thy footprints shine. 


Follows upon Thy day sweet night; 
When I creep closer to Thy heart, 

Reminded of that hour whose flight 
Shall make and keep me Thine—apart! 


Hold me through all the dim, soft hours— 
Hold me, my Father! close and fast;) 
As sweetly safe as folded flowers, 
And wake me with Thy smile at last! 








Che Prize Essay. 


THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS—ITS 
USES AND ABUSES. 
By CRAMMOND KENNEDY. 


tig’ was somewhere between the years 1445 and 
1450 that the editio princeps of the Bite was 
published at Mentz, which book is said to have 
been the first of any considerable size that was 
ever printed from moveable metallic types ; and 
it was in 1695, after the lapse of a quarter of a 
millennium, that the liberty of the press was 
established in England. 

Meanwhile America had been discovered—a new 
earth for a new world of men; the Middle Ages 
had seen the light that is still climbing the sky ; 
a host of witnesses for truth and freedom had 
sprung from the bones of Wycliffe and the ashes 
of Huss ; the blood of the martyrs had flowed in 
the veins of later generations ; Luther had spoken 
in Germany, Calvin in Franee, Knox in Scotland, 
and their voices had not brought peace but a 
sword ; the English Bluebeard had broken with 
the Pope ; Queen Catherine’s daughter had made 
bonfires of King Henry’s Protestants—of Cran- 
mer and crowds of such heretics as Cranmer had 
slain; Mary of Scotland, her kingdom torn with 
civil and religious dissensions, and bleeding at 
every pore, had been brought to the block where 
she had fled for protection; the Lioness of En- 
gland had sharpened her claws—so formidable to 
her enemies abroad—on Papist and Puritan at 
home; Mary’s son had ascended Elizabeth’s 
throne, dogmatized in broad Scotch to English 
nobles and prelates on kingeraft and theology ; 
loaded Carr and Villier with riches and honors, 
and beheaded Sir Walter Raleigh ; attempted to 
establish a hated Episcopacy in his native land, 
and punished throughout his dominions dissent 
in politics and religion as a crime; the Anglo- 
Saxon colonies had struck root in the Western 
wilds, and Church and State, wedded in Massa- 
chusetts, had been divorced in Rhode Island ; 
Charles the First had persecuted his people, 








usurped their rights, broken his faith, and lost 
his head ; the legions of Cromwell, like the waves 
of the sea that overwhelmed the Egyptians, had 
borne down and scattered the armies of the King 
and the hosts of the Covenant, and then, their 
leader gone, and their name still terrible, alike to 
foreign tyrants and the subjugated British isles, 
had melted away like a dream and made room for 
the Stuarts again; the exiles had returned—an- 
other Charles to reckon with the regicides, de- 
bauch his court, and dishonor his kingdom ; and 
another James to hasten with, Jeffreys the fullness 
of time, and to leave the throne vacant, and the 
nation prepared, for William and Mary. 

But during all these commotions, these up- 
heavals and upsettings, these wars and rumors of 
wars, these savage persecutions and relentless 
reprisals, still, whether prelacy, presbyterianism, 
or independency were uppermost, the press was 
the puppet of the party in power. ‘‘ When the 
power of the printing press became first manifest 
as a political engine,” says Burton, ‘ the various 
governments and powers throughout Europe 
seemed to think that it was as much their own, 
and as little to be freely used by individual citizens, 
as the military force.” ‘‘That printing ought to 
be exercised under the control and by the direc- 
tion Of the government,” says the same author, 
‘*seems no more to have been doubted in England 
in the sixteenth century than in Spain or Austria.” 
Even works on science, which the universities had 
power to license, were speedily suppressed, if they 
seemed to militate against the civil government 
or the accepted theology, and their authors were 
unmercifully punished. ‘‘ There it was,” says 
Milton, alluding to his travels in Italy, ‘that I 
found and visited the famous Galileo, grown old, 
a prisoner to the inquisition, for thinking in 
astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and 
Dominican licensers thought.” The clerical orders 
had ever been impatient of contradiction—not so 
much, their apologist tells us, on account of 
such human infirmities of their own as arrogance, 
pride and conceit, as on account of their love for 
the souls of their opponents, whose unbelief put 
them in peril of everlasting damnation, whose 
utterances might seduce others to the same awful 
doom, and whose errors it was therefore merciful 
to controvert with thumbscrew and rack, with 
drowning and burning, when more spiritual forces 
had failed. ‘‘ After the spreading of the Christian 
religion,” says Professor Beckman, ‘‘the. clergy 
exercised against books that were either unfavor- 
able or disagreeable to them the same severity 
which they had censured in the heathens as fool- 
ish and prejudicial to their own cause. Thus 
were the writings of Arius condemned to the 
flames at the council of Nice; and Constantine 
threatened with the punishment of death those 
who would conceal them.” But when in later 
times the Popes were recognized by the poten- 
tates of Christendom as infallible guides in every- 
thing pertaining to religion, they undertook to 
decide not only what writings should be put out 
of the world, but also what should come into it. 
‘To fill up the measure of encroachment,” says 
Milton, ‘ their last invention was to ordain that 
no book should be printed, as if St. Peter had 
bequeathed them the keys of the press as well as 
of paradise, unless it were approved and licensed 
under the hands of two or three gluttonous friars. 
Till then books were ever as freely admitted into 
the world as any other birth ; the issue of the 
brain was no more stifled than the issue of the 
womb ; no envious Juno sat cross-legged over the 
nativity of any man’s intellectual offspring.” 

Nor did the Reformation liberate the press; for 
the authority which the Church had exercised 
over the expression of opinion was transferred to 
the existing government and delegated by it to 
the ministers of the established religion. ‘ By 
the Reformation,” says Burton, ‘‘the command 
of the press was more strongly concentrated in 
the crown of England than in that of any other 
kingdom, because it ceased to be divided,—the 
portion which belonged to the popedom vesting, 
as part of his ecclesiastical supremacy, in Henry 
VIII. The Bible and other religious books were 
printed under letters patent. The use of print- 
ing-presses was limited to the company of sta- 
tioners, who were the servants of the government, 
subjected to strict regulation in the Star Cham- 
ber. ‘These regulations,’ says Hallam, ‘ not only 
limited the number of presses, and of men who 
should be employed on them, but subjected new 
publications to the previous inspection of a li- 
eenser.’” The press could utter only what was 
allowed, whethera Tudor or a Stuart were on the 
throne, or Cromwell Lord High Protector, of En- 





gland. Knox and the General Assembly, Calvin 
and the Geneva Theocracy, Hugh Peters and the 
Rump Parliament, were no less rigid censors than 
Archbishop Laud and the Star Chamber. But 
fortunately for its high destiny in the progress of 
mankind—a destiny which it could. scarcely begin 
to fulfill till it was free—the press in those stormy 
times often changed masters, and, like a piece of 
artillery taken and retaken in a long-drawn and 
hard-fought fight, it was made to do its utmost, 
first on one side and then on the other, to the 
lasting benefit of both. For, although, when 
Bloody Mary succeeded Edward the Sixth, the 
Protestants and their books might be burned to- 
gether; although, when the other daughter of 
the royal adulterer became queen, an English Pa- 
pist might be put to death for celebrating mass 
in the utmost possible seclusion ; although, when 
the Restoration followed the Commonwealth, the 
ashes of Milton’s books might be strewn over the 
violated graves of the regicides ; yet thought was 
growing used to utterance, and, while the task of 
repressing it was becoming more hopeless, the 
times were ripening for its full-fledged freedom. 

Nor did the Revolution, which gave the death- 
blow to the divine right of kings, free the press 
from its fetters. The complaint which Milton 
had made to the Long Parliament might have 
been made to King William with the same force 
and the same failure: ‘‘ The printer dares not go 
beyond his licensed copy ; so often, then, must 
the author trudge to his leave-giver that those 
his new insertions may be viewed; and many a 
jaunt will be made ere that licenser—for it must 
be the same man—can either be found or found 
at leisure; meanwhile, either the press must 
stand still, which is no small damage, or the au- 
thor lose his accuratest thoughts, and send the 
book forth worse than he had made it, which to 
a diligent writer is the greatest melancholy and 
vexation that can befall.” ‘The liberty of the 
press,” says Hume, ‘‘ did not even commence with 
the Revolution. It was not until 1694 that the re- 
straints were taken off ; to the great displeasure 
of the king and his ministers, who, seeing no- 
where in any government during present or past 
ages any example of such unlimited freedom, 
doubted much of its salutary effects ; and prob- 
ably thought no books or writings would ever so 
much improve the general understanding of men 
as to render it safe to intrust them with an indul- 
gence so easily abused.” One would have thought 
that the unbinding of such a power, in view 
of all the struggles and sufferings for its free ex- ' 
ercise during the two preceding centuries, would 
have attracted the attention of Christendom, and 
excited Great Britain to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm. But, as Mrs. Hemans sang of the 
landing of the pilgrims— 

“Not as the conquerors come, 
They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drum 
And the trumpet that sings of fame’’— 
so this ship, with such freight for the future, sailed 
into port, and dropped anchor as quietly as the 
Mayflower. 

The liberation of the press was no more august 
or heroic, in the immediate circumstances of its 
accomplishment, than a comedy ; and, indeed, it 
more resembled a farce. In 1693, Edward Bohun, 
who was then Licenser of Books, had persuaded 
himself, High Churchman and Tory though he 
was, to side with his interest and the new dy- 
nasty ; but in so doing he had become, like many 
a greater man, in his effort to hold his office and 
his self-respect together, the convert of his own 
sophistry ; hence, as the lawful sovereign of En- 
gland, the Lord’s anointed, was still alive, this 
subject of his. served another master, not as the 
ruler chosen by the representatives of the people 
in place of one who waa altogether unworthy and 
unfit, but as king by right of conquest. Charles 
Blount, whom Burton calls ‘‘an unscrupulous 
author,” hated Bohun, and, knowing of this joint 
in his armor, laid before him a work on William 
and Mary Conquerors, which was artfully adapt- 
ed to pass with such a Tory and Churchman as 
the licenser, and yet to enrage the revolutionists. 
Tickled at finding an advocate of the views which 
had made him such a comfortable conformer, he 
licensed the pamphlet, and the fury it excited not 
only abolished him as censor, but a year or two 
later abolished the censorship. It was on the 
third of May, 1695, that the licensing act expired, 
and subsequently, in conference with the Lords 
who wished to renew it, the Commons presented 
a paper setting forth the reasons why no such bill 
should be passed. ‘‘ They builded better than 
they knew.” ‘This paper,” says Macaulay, 
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“completely vindicates the resolution to which 
the Commons had come. But it proves, at the 
same time, that they knew not what they were 
doing—what a revolution they were making— 
what a power they were calling into existence. 
They pointed out concisely, clearly, forcibly, and 
sometimes with a grave irony which is not unbe- 
coming, the absurdities and iniquities of the 
statute that was about to expire. But all their 
objections will be found to relate to matters of 
detail. On the great question of principle—on 
the question whether the liberty of unlicensed 
printing be, on the whole, a blessing or a curse to 
society—not a word is said.” 

That question, however, had been thoroughly 
discussed fifty years before by two of Time’s 
monumental men—John Milton and Roger Will- 
iams. I have now before me a fac-simile of the 
title-page of that noble plea for civil and religious 
liberty which its author, after establishing a 
commonwealth in the American wilderness as ‘‘a 
refuge for distressed consciences,” had recrossed 
the Atlantic to publish in London. It appeared 
in that city in the same year as Milton’s Areopa- 
gitica—1644—and, like that immortal argument, 
was addressed to the famous parliament then in 
session. It maintained, among other proposi- 
tions, that ‘‘the permission of other consciences 
and worships than a State professeth only can, 
according to God, procure a firm and lasting 
peace ; good assurance being taken, according to 
the wisdom of the civil State, for uniformity of 
civil obedience from all sorts :” and also that 
“true eivility and Christianity may both flourish 
in a State or kingdom notwithstanding the per- 
mnission of divers and contrary consciences, either 
of Jew or Gentile.” Here it was in a nutshell— 
liberty for all to entertain and defend their opin- 
ions; and this as the natural and necessary con- 
dition of ‘firm and lasting peace.” Williams 
went further because he saw further than Milton. 
It is true that Williams had tested his principles 
in the Providence Plantations, but he had be- 
lieved in them just as firmly when he defended 
them against ‘‘the lords brethren” of Massa- 
chusetts, as he called those Puritans who so much 
resembled the lords bishops of England. In him 
‘faith was the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” Williams made no 
exceptions either in his plea or on his plantations 
—Jew and Gentile, infidel and pagan, were free 
to think and free to utter their thoughts; but 
Milton could see no room in England for “ toler- 
ated Popery and open superstition.” Milton be- 
lieved that to be a devoted Papist was to be a 
dangerous citizen. Had not this belief been gen- 
eral among English Protestants they could never 
have been deceived by such a preposterous inven- 
tion as the Popish Plot, nor disgraced by the 
shedding of so much innocent blood in that 
frightful infatuation. To Williams’ clear vision 
the political consequences of oppressing any con- 
science, whether enlightened or unenlightened, 
were not hid. He perceived and avoided every 
possible danger. With universal practice and the 
most enlightened opinion against him, he never 
swerved from his principles, nor seemed to dis- 
trust them for a moment. When the Quakers, 
scourged out of the earlier New England settle- 
ments, flocked into Rhode Island, and indulged 
in the extravagances which had been dignified 
elsewhere by persecution, he was urged to repress 
them by force; but, although he wrote a book 
entitled George Fox Digg’d Out of His Burrows, 
arguments were the only weapons that he ever 
used himself or allowed others to use against 
them. Freedom of conscience, as Roger Williams 
understood and illustrated it, represented and 
included a glorious trinity—a free state, a free 
church, a free press—whose blessings are now so 
generally enjoyed, and are yet to be so greatly 
extended and multiplied on this continent and 
throughout the world. The colossal statue of 
Liberty that is to stand at the portal of the 
Republic, looking out to sea, should bear some- 
thing of his expression and mien who looked so 
far, and saw so clear, and wrought so well. He 
was more than apostle and martyr of freedom—he 
founded it in America; he established a common- 
wealth of which perfect freedom was the soul—a 
commonwealth which then shone alone in the 
sky, but is shining to-day amidst the resplend- 
ent and ever-brightening constellation of the 
Union. 

But who can describe the power and beauty of 
Milton’s masterpiece of prose, the Areopagitica, 
worthy of the Athenian Areopagus, and not un- 
suggestive of that loftier eloquence which once 
- was heard on Mars’ Hill? At first the style seems 





cumbrous, involved and obscure. The reader is 
like one who walks on the shore on a still and 
hazy morning: while sunlight struggles through 
the mist he sees only a space of leaden sea; but 
anon the wide expanse of glittering blue with its 
heavenly dome ; the clouds above, the sails below, 
and far away the meeting of sky and ocean; and 
at his feet he hears the undertones of that sweet 
and awful voice. It was his sense of the beyond, 
his faith in it, his longing for its unfolding, that 
touched his argument with the grandeur of 
prophecy. He saw the unfettered press, in its 
destined work as the exponent of universal mind, 
leading mankind step by step into the knowledge 
of truth; and he felt the vastness of that unex- 
plored domain on the hither shore of which she 
ever appears in an altered guise, the same and 
not the same—a discovery and revelation ever 
making and never complete. Although firm in 
his convictions, and heroic in his practice, of right 
and duty, his ears were ever open to that sad, yet 
sublime, utterance of Paul, that refrain of one 
age to another, which loses nothing of its power 
to humble and subdue even in the exultation and 
glory of the most splendid discoveries : ‘* Whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away; for we 
know in part, and we prophesy in part, but when 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part shall be done away.” It has not yet come; 
we are still living in the imperfect and partial ; 
and hence the deepest reason and highest use of 
unlimited inquiry—of liberty of the press in re- 
ligion and theology. 

The licensing acts did not prevent the publica- 
tion of heretical opinions. Thought had always 
asserted itself. Dissenters could never be silenced. 
If conviction or passion could not overflow, it 
would flow under. A man’s enemy in ancient 
Rome, personal or political, if he were afraid to 
speak, would bury a roll of manuscript (Jibellus) 
to testify against him when both of them should 
be dead. When one thought as his fellows, he 
could hold his tongue, or simply tell the news, but 
when what seemed truth to the rest of the world 
seemed error to him, narrowing the horizon and 
belittling the soul, or, still worse, making good 
evil, and evil good, he felt that the stones would 
ery out if he kept silence. While he mused, the 
fire burned, and, breaking forth, kindled a con- 
flagration in which he might literally be burned 
alive. Like Prynne, he might be fined all his for- 
tune, and imprisoned for years; he might have 
his nose glit, and his ears cut off for publishing the 
Players’ Scourge, or scourging some other evil, 
real or imagined, but, like Prynne, he would pub- 
lish another edition, the first chance, if the roots of 
his ears were grubbed out for it. And it is well 
for the world in matters of religion and theology 
that thought has been so irrepressible ; that, as 
rivers run to the sea, the human mind runs to free 
inquiry. ‘‘By nobly daring to exert it,” says 
Robert Hall, ‘‘ when all the powers on earth were 
combined in its suppression, did Luther accom- 
plish that reformation which drew forth primitive 
Christianity, long hidden and concealed under a 
load of abuse, to the view of an awakened and 
astonished world.” But Milton, feeling the on- 
ward roll of the ages, the divine impulse of hu- 
manity forward, and fearing lest his beloved 
England should desire, or try, to stop, declares 
that ‘‘if other things as great in the church, and 
in the rule of life both economical and political, 
be not looked into and reformed, we have looked 
so long upon the blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin 
have beaconed up to us, that we are stark blind.” 
“The light which we have gained,” he says in 
another place, ‘‘ was given us not to be ever star- 
ing on, but by it to discover onward things more 
remote from our knowledge.” It was for this de- 
velopment of truth by unrestricted investigation 
and discussion that he reasoned with the Long 
Parliament to strike the fetters from the press, to 
let it have free course, run, and be glorified ; and 
he not only did not fear, but, as a lover of truth, 
he welcomed the multitude and conflict of ideas 
that were sure to follow. ‘* Where is much desire 
to learn,” he says, ‘‘ there of necessity will be much 
argument, much writing, many cpinions, for opin- 
ton in good men is but knowledge in the making.* 
And yet again : ‘‘ Though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth be 
in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and 
prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and falsehood grapple ; who ever knew truth to be 
put to the worse ina free and open encounter ? 
Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing.” 
‘* For who knows not,” he exclaims, ‘‘ that truth 
is strong next to the Almighty ; she needs no pol- 
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victorious—these are the shifts and defenses that 
error uses against her power.” 

It is, indeed, no objection to the liberty of the 
press, but one of the chief arguments in its favor, 
that it gives to false and true opinions alike a 
world-wide audience ; for, in the nature of things, 
it is by this constant encounter of different views 
that the different phases of truth are discovered, 
and the world saved from the obscuration of some 
of her parts and the dangerous and distorting 
prominence’ of others. Besides, as no man’s opin- 
ions are wholly false or wholly true, it is only by 
giving free scope to all that we can attain the ad- 
vancement of which we are capable. ‘Authorized 
books,” says Sir Francis Bacon, “ are but the lan- 
guage of the times ;” but free inquiry is ever the 
forerunner of more light ; it keeps the world mov- 
ing, and makes error the busy servant of truth. 

‘From the day on which the emancipation of 
our literature was accomplished,” says Macaulay, 
‘*the purification of our literature began.” The 
licensing acts did not restrain licentiousness; for 
when the court was profligate, profligacy was 
profitable to the playwright and poet. It was 
virtue, not vice, that the licenser suppressed. He 
thought to better Paradise Lost by mutilation, 
but seemed to have no scruples in sanctioning 
The Country Wife, She Would If She Could, or the 
fourth book of Lucretius translated. But the 
blind poet was a republican and a Puritan, and 
had written The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 
while Etherege, Wycherly, and Dryden were 
courtiers. When a free press is licentious, it is 
not because it is free, but because the people are 
corrupt. A free press is a mirror in which the 
nation may see its own image. But it may be 
more than a mirror; the people may make it such 
a modeler and polisher that when they use it as a 
looking-glass it will constantly reflect a more 
beautiful and finely-wrought statue. The press 
is both our pupil and our teacher, our child and 
our father. It is one of the powers that we form ; 
it is one of the powers that form us: we make it 
what it is—it helps to make us what we are. This 
is the age of journalism ; every one who can read 
reads the papers, and many, unfortunately, read 
little else. The newspaper is becoming the col- 
lege and cathedral of the multitude. It spreads 
thé state of the world before us with our break- 
fast, and gives us a bird’s-eye view of its history 
up to four o’clock with our tea. But ‘ when the 
licensing act was in force,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ there 
was no newspaper in England except the London 
Gazette, which was edited by a clerk in the office 
of the Secretary of State, and which contained 
nothing but what the Secretary of State wished 
the nation to know.” It is the freedom of the 
newspaper press that has made possible its won- 
derful achievements in gathering and distributing 
the news, in disseminating knowledge and opin- 
ions pertaining to every department of human 
thought, in organizing and conducting scientific 
explorations of world-wide interest, and thus in 
quickening the intellectual faculties and the mor- 
al energies of mankind. With the representative 
of one journal we examine the buried relics of a 
past civilization, and we travel with another to 
the rescue of Livingstone and the discovery of the 
Nile. 

It is, however, to the political uses of a free 
press that what remains of our space must be de- 
voted. When the press was licensed, the author- 
ities were deprived of their surest guide—the free 
expression of the minds of the governed ; for, as.a 
rule, it was the most violent, and often the crudest 
and craziest opinions that were published in vio- 
lation of the law, the more moderate and enlight- 
ened thinkers being averse to law-breaking and 
to the loose company and disgraceful shifts with 
which it was associated. Thus the government 
was deprived of its best counselor—the common 
sense of the people, on the one hand, and it was 
perplexed and provoked with surreptitious and 
incendiary attacks on the other. 

But since the expiration of the licensing act 
the government and the press have changed 
places, and it is now conceded that the press is 
rightfully the censor of the government ; that the 
whole question of civil authority—its origin, 
its constitution, its operation—is, and ought to 
be, a matter of public inquiry, discussion, criti- 
cism, and decision. ‘* Government,” said Robert 
Hall when the French Revolution had incited the 
English ministry to attempt the forcible suppres- 
sion of revolutionary opinions—‘‘ government is 
the creature of the people, and that which they 
have created they surely have a right to exam- 
ine.” And, to quote again from the same author, 
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drew the necessary distinction between sentiment 
and conduct: ‘‘The law hath amply provided 
against overt acts of sedition and disorder, and to 
suppress mere opinions by any other method than 
reason and argument is the height of tyranny.” 
“‘ Freedom of thought,” he continues, ‘‘ being in- 
timately connected with the happiness and digni- 
ty of man in every stage of lis being, is of so much 
more importance than the preservation of any 
constitution, that to infringe the former under 
pretense of supporting the latter,is to sacrifice 
the means to the end.” In our own country, and 
in Great Britain, the high utility of the free dis- 
cussion by the press of all matters pertaining to 
politics has been so frequently and so signally il- 
lustrated, that it is almost universally regarded as 
a necessary condition of a beneficent and perma- 
nent government. It is not contended that pub- 
lic opinion is infallible, that the people are never 
or seldom misled by ignorance, prejudice, or pas- 
sion, but that there is in them such a sense of 
justice, propriety, and self-interest, as will, sooner 
or later, where it has a free expression, discern 
and conserve the public weal. Had the press 
been free in the South, there would either have 
been no war, or no such war, of secession ; eman- 
cipation might have been bloodless, and all the 
evils entailed upon us by civil strife averted. But 
it had long been clear to the slave-power that it 
and a free press could not stand together. It was 
a free press that saved us from the blunder and 
the crime of punishing treason with death when 
the South had surrendered. There were fanatics 
who cried for vengeance, who would have shed 
the blood of war in peace even before President 
Lincoln was assassinated, but the heart of the 
people responded to the truth that slavery was a 
stumbling-block which had been left standing by 
the fathers of the republic, that it was the mis- 
fortune as well as the sin of the South, that the 
whole nation was responsible, that the whole na- 
tion had suffered, and that ‘the hangman should 
not follow Nemesis. It was then, when the smoke 
of battle had scarcely lifted from the hard-fought 
field, and the tears of the people were still wet on 
his grave, that those Christlike words of Lincoin— 
**malice to none, and charity for all”—were borne 
through the land by the press, like a white cross 
by winged messengers, to turn our hearts to peni- 
tence, forgiveness, 2nd peace. It was a free press 
in Great Britain that kept the government from 
interfering on the wrong side in our quarrel, and 
averted the direst calamity to civilization which 
in later times has darkened the horizon. And it 
was through a free press that the wiser and better 
part of the English-speaking people on both sides 
of the sea educated the masses into a cordial ap- 
proval of that happy arbitration by a congress of 
nations with whose more frequent sessions it 
would seem that wars might grow fewer. 

In what may be called the morals of politics, a 
free press will be a minister of righteousness, and 
a terror to evil-doers in proportion as the people 
are honest and brave. Private affairs will gener- 
ally take precedence over public affairs with the 
great majority, but so long as there is any basis 
of appeal in the patriotism and virtue of thé 
people, a free press will kindle fresh zeal for the 
nation, the State, or the community whenever 
good government is in peril from folly or crime. 

But as the uses of a free press are of the very 
highest and noblest, its abuses are the basest and 
most pernicious. If its mission is to watch with 
ifs Argus-eyes every source of public danger and 
to publish every sign of it, even the faintest; 
-to sift, as well as chronicle, the politics, the mor- 
als, and opinions of the times, and to keep the 
whole machinery of government and all the 
movers of it in a clear blaze of light, for the eom- 
mon weal,* how culpable and deplorable must be 
the prostitution of all its powers and immunities 
to personal ends, when these—as, alas! is not sel- 
dom the case—are of the most reprehensible kind ! 
It is a public misfortune when facts are published 
without authentication ; when the news-gatherer 
has nothing of the scientist's desire of accuracy 
and dread of error; for the newswpaper, instead 
ef ranking as a trustworthy historian of current 
events, and of the ever-instructive incidents and 
details of every-day life, is degraded to a par with 
Mrs. Malaprop and Mrs. Grundy. Indeed, so gener- 





*“ That there should be no restraint in imputing actions to 
any public functionary which he may appear to have done 
flows mnmediately from the principles already established, 
and requires not that anything should here be added to its 
proof. Any appearance sufficient to lay the foundation of 
the slightest suspicion renders it useful to call the attention 
of the public to the suspected part, which can only be done 
by making the suspicion known,”’—J AMES MELL on Liberty of 
the Press, Enc. Brit. a 
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ally have observers noticed how transactions with 
which they are personally cognizant are distorted 
and misrepresented when put into print that they 
cannot help suspecting the same inaccuracies in 
the printed reports of other matters of which they 
have no personal knowledge. And it is not always 
earelessness in the collection of facts, or incom- 
petency in judging of the value of hearsay infor- 
mation, that accounts for these variations ; they 
are often intentional—the omissions and addi- 
tions, the coloring and the grouping being a work 
of art to gratify a depraved appetite for sensa- 
tions. The venal pandering to this passion goes 
sometimes as far as the invention of news— 
the publication of untruths with intention to 
deceive, or, in plain Saxon, Wes. But these 
offenses carry with them their own punish- 
ment and cure. It is also a misfortune when 
crude or erroneous opinions are published—follies 
that pass for wisdom with fools, and confirm them 
in their foolishness; sophistries that breed false 
views of life and are injurious to character. But 
these have their correctives and compensations ; 
for the sight of folly stirs the wise to speak, and 
the champions of truth and virtue are not slow to 
take up the gauntlets that error or vice may 
throw down in the arena of public discussion. 
There are some abuses, however, of the liberty of 
the press for which it is not so easy to find any 
compensating offset. Among these is the publi- 
cation of purely private and personal matters— 
not the theft of the thief, the bribe of the bribe- 
taker, or the trick of the partisan, but what 
rumor says about one’s domestie affairs, his wife, 
his children, his business, bis gifts, his eharities, 
his opinions. What use, or what place is there, 
here or anywhere, in time or in eternity for the 
lately-hatched breed of shameless insects that 
creep into parlors, dining-rooms, and bed-cham- 
bers to carry off crumbs of scandal for the daily 
Scavenger or the evening Paul Pry? And surely 
whatever intrudes upon the sanctity which is en- 
shrined in the privacy of home is not a venial 
offense, especially if it is so common that it ceases 
to surprise us and thus fosters as hallow and 
garish living at the expense of true refinement— 
of womanly delicacy and manly reserve. But 
perhaps still more to be regretted, because less 
easily averted, are the evils that flow from public 
defamation of character inspired by party feeling 
or personal spite. When a man’s attachment to 
his faction is so blind and bigoted that he will 
without other and adequate causes asperse the 
motives of his political opponents, and otherwise 
villify and malign them; or when his self-love is 
so sensitive, and his self-importance so over- 
weening, that a fancied injury or slight will make 
him an enemy for life, he is unfit to conduct a 
journal ; for he is deficient in that judicial impar- 
tiality, that fair-mindeduess and sense of honor, 
which never put a gentleman more thoroughly on 
his guard against prejudice than when he dis- 
cusses the character of a political antagonist, or 
of a public officer with whom he has had a per- 
sonal difficulty. The articles that can be bought 
from reporters for a meal or a pittance, praising 
the purchaser, and insinuating theft or murder 
against his enemy ; the savage attacks on enter- 
prises and their conductors which would have 
been fulsome laudations had the blackmail which 
was levied been paid ; these baser and more venal 
abuses would not be worthy of mention did they 
not tend, with the personalities already indicated, 
to weaken the influence of the press as a censor 
and guide. When the public detects factious 
prejudice or private malice in virulent abuse or 
petty malignity, a result the very contrary of 
what the libeller intends is produced ; it is in vain 
to sue for damages, for no damage can be proved ; 
and, what is more to be deprecated, the general ef- 
fect is to take the inspiration from praise, the stig- 
ma from hard names, and the fear of public censure 
from the time-servers whom it keeps in check. It 
is thus by the abuse of its liberty that the press is 
shorn of its power. For it is because its functions 
are so high ; it is because legislators, judges and 
executive officers—the character and fitness of 
public men as well as the wisdom and propriety 
of public measures—are proper subjects of inquiry 
and discussion by the press, that it should be 
conducted with discretion as well as with zeal ; 
with candor as well as with energy ; and, above 
all things, always unselfishly—for the welfare of 
the free people who intrust it with its freedom. 





Here shall the Press the People’s right, maintain, 
Unawed by influence and unbribed by’gain; 
Here patriot Truth her glorious precepts draw, 
Pledged to Religion, Liberty, and Law. 

JOSEPH STORY. 


THE GREATEST WONDER. 
By Joun W. CHADWICK. 


GS? pleasantly the fleeting days go by, 
\ 80 much they bring to me of rarest joy, 
So much to give my thought and will employ, 
Whether upon the fragrant turf I lie 
With face upturned, bliss that has no alloy, 
Or track the fancies that, on wings more coy 
Than shyest birds, explore a deeper sky, 
Or converse hold with whom I love the best.— 
The greatest wonder that my spirit kgows 
Is—that with so much gone I am so bleas'd? 
Not so, but from this source it ever flows: 
How could my heart endure its vast delight 
If my lost saints were with me here to-night ? 





Che Chillren of the Court, 


By Mrs. J. H. Mors. 





CHAPTER VI. 
MATEY’S STORY AT THE ALLEY GATE AND SKIDDY’S 
“STREAK O’ LUCK.” 

N ATEY sat on the top one of the shaky 

wooden steps next to the alley gate, telling 
a little ragged crowd her story of the day in the 
country. The street was narrow; the walls of 
the factory on one side, and tenement houses all 
around, towered above them, casting shadows so 
dense that it seemed as if they wanted to shut 
out even all memory of the fields and sunshine. 
But Matey’s eyes shone and her face glowed 
while she talked, and wrought such a charm upon 
her listeners as let in all Fairy Land down over 
the high roofs, and peopled the shadows with 
fancies so bright and happy that the dark even- 
ing had no power to dispel them. The policeman 
sauntering lazily through the street; the men 
who, now and then, tramped heavily along the 
pavement, and the poor women hurrying by, 
were conscious only of the gloomy street, with its 
few lights and high, black walls, and of a group 
of ragged, dirty children on an old stoop; but if 
they had only stopped to listen they might have 
seen a more wonderful transformation among the 
shadows than was going on at that very moment 
in any of the score of theaters, with all their traps 
and machinery. 

‘But the mountains kept getting farther and 
farther away when we went towards ‘em !” said 
Matey, mysteriously. ‘They looked as if they 
did, | mean; and they was a hundred miles high. 
They didn't seem so, but some of ’em was; for 
they went right into the sky, and the clouds was 
sailing ’round ‘em. And we walked through a 
grass-plot that was a mile big, where the grass 
was just like gold. I wanted to bring some home, 
but Jim said Oh, and the trees was bigger 
than the houses! And we come to a white house, 
with trees that was ’way up hanging over it; and 
they was a baleony as big as this sidewalk to it, 
and flowers growing up it, and a big gate for the 
horses to go through, and a load o’ hay coming 
out, with cows to drag it, and a little boy a-top, 
and they was a man driving ’em. And Steve was 
afraid o° the cows, ‘cause—. Oh, and the man 
he asked us where we come from, and we told 
him from Cherry-Stone Court, and——. Oh, and 
he called, ‘Milly! Milly! and there come out o’ 
the house the beautifullest young lady that ever 
ye seen in all yer life, with a white dress on, and 
red cheeks, and flowers in her waist. And she 
took us round to the kitchen and told the cook to 
give us all the bread and milk we wanted. And 
I say, look a-here ! 

‘*She was the kindest colored woman ever I 
seen; and she give us such a good dinner and 
talked so pleasant! Oh, and the young lady, she 
took the baby from Jim right in her arins, and 
danced round and round with her, and ran away 
into the house with her, and she come back with 
her and the shawl round her that ye seen Skiddy 
wrapping ler in. Oh! oh! but I can’t tell ye 
fast enough! For she kept the baby all the time, 
and she brought a splendid lady out with a white 
cap, and a white shaw] on, and a white apron and 
a brown dress. And the baby drank heaps o’ 
milk the young lady give her. Oh! and she 
ealled ‘ Day ! to somebody, and the little boy we 
seen in the cart come, and she told him to let us 
tumble in the hay. So we went out into a mon- 
strous big—field! Field! That's what they call 
‘’em—not grass-plots. Oh! didn’t we have the 
splendid fun there! The little boy turned sum- 
mersets along with Steve. I got tired and had to 
lay down in the straw—no, the hay. Oh! and 
the man that was driving the cows in the hay- 








| wagon come back with the wagon empty. And 
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it was getting late, and he says would we like to 
ride. Oh! oh! oh! we had a ride! a ride! a ride! 
They filled the wagon with hay—such a lot that it 
looked mest as big as Mike Duffy’s shanty up-town, 
by the river. And they fixed a ladder for us to 
climb up on the top of it, and took us off to an- 
other man’s barn. Then thev took the hay out 
of the wagon and put it in the barn and rode us 
back again in it empty. Oh, and we got the baby 
from the young lady, and she had washed her 
lovely and tied up her sleeves with the elegant rib- 
bon ye seen. And she kissed her when she give 
her to Skiddy, and said she'd like to keep her. 
Then the man—he was her Uncle Isaac, she called 
him—took us a ride in another wagon, with a 
horse fo it. And Day come along with us, too. 
He and Steve sat behind on the bottom o’ the 
wagon, and they talked about——What was it he 
asked ye, Steve, about why did’nt ye seek yer 
fortune in the city ? And didn’t he say he'd like 
to try it? Where's Steve? I thought he was 
here.” 

‘* He was here, but he went off,” said one of the 
children. ‘‘ No matter ; don’t stop; go on.” 

“Yes, yes; go on!” they all cried, settling 
themselves again, and huddling together closer 
still in their intense interest. 

So Matey went on: 

‘Well, oh ! we seen the trees just like as if they 
was flying along, and the hills and the mountains 
was sliding along like everything. Oh! and I 
asked the man could we have a piece o’ yeller 
grass, and I didn’t like to ask him; but, oh! he 
gave us all these grasses and flowers, and I'll give 
ye all some; but I couldn't, couldn't, couldn't 
spoil the whole bunch, for I want it to hang up 
on the wall up-stairs where thé sun comes in. But 
dear! dear! there’s it’s ringing nine o’clock, and 
I haven't told ye half of it yet; and here’s Steve, 
and I must go to bed !” 

A loud, disappointed murmur of “Ah!” went 
through the group as they stirred and roused 
themselves slowly, preparatory to breaking up 
for the night ; and then Matey was assailed by 
many asking at once: 

““Will ye tell us the rest to-morrer? When’ll 
ye come out? Why don’t Skiddy come ?” 

‘*Oh, yes !” she answered ; ‘‘ I'll be sure to come 
to-morrer, and ye must all be here. And maybe 
Skiddy’ll come, too. She hasn't told ye nothing 
of it, along o’ her aunt keeping her to work all 
day and not letting her out. Nor Jim hasn't, 
neither. Have ye, Jim? Has he gone, too? I 
s’pose he went to carry the baby back. Well, 
good-night! And come, Steve, get up to bed be- 
fore father comes.” z 

The children scattered, and, as Matey and Steve 
climbed the dark staircase together and reached 
the little room, Steve gave her gown a twitch and 
said : 

‘*T say, Mate !” 

** Well!” said Matey. 

“Do ye remember them nuts I showed ye that 
1 hooked from Ben Rogers’s store when he wasn’t 
looking, the day we went to the country !” 

‘*Yes—haven’t ye eat ’em yet? We can't crack 
‘em now, and I don’t want none, I guess, Steve,” 
she answered. 

‘* No,” said Steve, edging up closer to her in the 
dark ; *‘no more I don’t, Mate. I ain’t got ‘em 
neither. I want to tell ye somethin’. I saved 
*em to crack in the country, and I was agoin’ to 
do it a good many times, but—somehow, Mate, I 
didn’t feel like it, and to-night I ran off back to 
Ben Rogers, and I waited round there till nobody 
wasn’t looking—just the way I did when I hooked 
7em—and when they wasn’t I just put ’em all 
back! And I’m kind o’ glad I did it, Mate.” 

“*So am I, Steve,” said Matey, putting her arm 
about him. ‘‘And I guess if ye want to hook 
things any more that ye’ll kind o’ get over it, if 
ye think o’ the country. Only—I wouldn't tell 
father, or he’ll call ye a coward, maybe.” 

‘*No, nor don’t you tell nabody but Jim. I’m 
goin’ to tell him, I guess. But the other boys ‘ll 
call me a slump !” 

Meanwhile, Jim, with the baby fast asleep in 
his arms, was standing under a low window in 
another narrow’ court around the corner. He 
waited awhile, whistling a curious, nondescript 
tune of his own until ke heard the sash raised 
cautiously, and Skiddy leaned out to take the 
baby. 

‘** Look out—don’t wake her !” whispered Jim, 
handing her up carefully. ‘‘There! So. That’s 
it!” 

“Thank ye, Jim. O how good to have her 
asleep !” said Skiddy, softly. 

“Is it all right now ?” asked Jim. 


. 


“Yes; they're quiet at last,” she answered ; 
but they did give it to each other like mad.” 

** Fight 7” 

** No—not as bad as sometimes, but rows—hate- 
ful, beastly rows! It’s rent day to-morrer, and 
they can’t pay up. I hate’em, Jim! But I can't 
wait. Good-night !” 

** Good-night, Skid !° said Jim, and, as he went 
back to the street through the alley, he muttered, 
‘*Poor old Skid! It’s good she’s got the little un 
—an’ sartain sure she’s a comfort to her.” 

Skiddy lowered the window and carried the 
baby through a long entry into a little low room 
at the end of it. An old woman, in a dirty cap, 
sat by a table on which a tallow candle was burn- 
ing, trying, with shaking hands, to sew up a rent 
in a gown. She looked up as Skiddy entered, 
with a troubled expression which gave place to 
one of satisfaction as she saw the sleeping baby. 
“Ah!” she said, watching while Skiddy laid the 
little thing upon the bed, ‘‘ now ye ean get some 
rest at last, darling. Lay down beside her—won't 
ye 9" 

**No,” said Skiddy ; ‘I'd like it best to sit and 
look at her and talk to you just a little first, gran- 
ny, for I couldn’t sleep yet. Let me take my 
dress—don’t you sew at it. I don’t care much if 
it is torn and ragged.” * 

**No, no, deary !’ said the old woman, holding 
fast to it as Skiddy tried to takeit. ‘It’s hard 
for me, and I do it bad enough, ‘cause I can't see 
where to put the needle, but it’s all I can do to 
help ye, ye poor little ——” 

“There! don’t talk like that, granny !” inter- 
rupted Skiddy, harshly. ‘* Don’t be good to me, 
or we'll both get to eryin’, an’ we've had enough 
noise for one night—don’'t ye think so?” Skiddy 
sat down on the floor by her and hugged one knee 
while she went on, half to herself and half to her 
grandmother. ‘‘It was good to have the baby 
with Jim, for they did row orfle. If she’d a been 
in here an’ cried, Uncle Ben would a come at her, 
I know, and Aunt Mag — I don’t know what she'd 
a done. But ye were with Jim, me own little 
ereetur love!” turning to the baby, ‘tan’ ye were 
hearin’ Matey tell about the couniry, an’ ye went 
off to sleep, without knowin a word of all she was 
sayin’—but, maybe, it was kind o’ the same to ye 
as if yer mother was singin’ to ye an’ hushin’ ye 
agin’. Ye'd never be sleepin’ peaceful like that if 
ye'd been harkin’ to them two “—jerking her hand 
angrily toward the door which separated the room 
from an adjoining one—‘‘ragin’ at each other 
*bout the rent comin’ short. I kep’ my back to 
‘em all I could, while I washed the dishes an’ 
cleaned up, but I couldn’t all the time, with Aunt 
Mag hurryin’ an’ pokin’ me, an’ givin’ it to me for 
losin’ a day at the factory !” 

“Don’t talk about ’em, honey,” said the old 
woman, ‘‘but tell me more about the country an’ 
the people in that pretty house.” 

“O grandmother !” cried Skiddy, ‘‘no, ye needn't 
be afraid,” as her grandmother started and looked 
toward the door, ‘‘ they've gone to Ben Rogers's. 
And what’s more, I’ve got worked up, an’ I don’t 
b’lieve I'd care if they heard every word. Do you 
know, when I seen that baby there, with the quiet 
all round her, an’ nobody scoldin’ nor nothin’—I 
wished, with all my might, that she didn’t have 
to come back an’ hear Aunt Mag or Uncle Ben go 
on.” ; 
* But, lawks !” said the old woman, laughing, 
‘*she don’t understand ’em, child, an’ her only ten 
months old !” 

**No, but I'm thinkin’ o’ the time when she'll 
come to do it, granny—that’s the thing!” said 
Skiddy, rocking herself to and fro and looking 
like a grown woman, with her care worn, motherly 
air. ‘‘ But come; I will have that gownd now. It’s 
a old rag of a thing, anyways, and you sha’n't fuss 
over it all night, you good old granny! I'll tell 
ye what I want ye to da for me now: I want ye to 
put out the light an’ let me talk to ye in the dark 
about somethin’ the pretty young lady in the 
country said. I want ye to tell me what I shall 
do.” 

“O Skiddy, darling!” said her grandmother, 
putting out the candle, ‘“‘ye know well that my 
word ain’t no more good to ye than the idle wind. 
If it was, do ye think I'd sit by and see ye druv 
the wa) ye are? -I don't tove nothing in the 
world so much as to have ye caring to talk to me, 
and there’d be little left to light up me years 
that’s going so fast—fast—if it wasn’t for you. 
But even my years is no good to ye, for my mind’s 
going—I know it is—and, young as ye are, yve’re a 
deal wiser than yer poor old granny.” 

The room was dark now, so that Skiddy could 





double her knees up before her, put her face down 











on them, and clasp her hands over her head in 
much distress, without the knowledge of her 
grandmother, from whom she was careful to nove 
a safe distance. She was so still that the old 
woman asked, feeling about her, ‘‘ Where are ye, 
Skiddy, dear ?” 

“Oh, never mind me, granny,” she answered, 
gulping down a sob; ‘I'm near the baby, so I 
can feel if she rolls over. It’s about her I want to 
talk to ye.” Here she drew a part of the bed- 
clothes into her arms and hugged them, as the 
nearest approach she dared to make to the little 
one for fear of disturbing her. ‘You remember, 
granny,” she went on, ‘‘how I told ye the young 
lady carried on with her, an’ how she’ said she 
wished she could keep her. Well, she said it fa 
good iwany times, an’ she asked her aunt, an’ she 
said it, an’ the young lady asked me if my moth- 
er’d be willin’ to give her up. I told her it wasn’t 
my mother, or I knowed she wouldn't, but it was 
my aunt, an’ I knowed she'd be gladder than any- 
thing to git rid of her. Then I told her how you 
an’ me had to be sly every way to keep her out o” 
Uncle Ben's an’ Aunt Mag’s sight, and how I 
works at the factory an’ gives them all I earns so 
as to make ’em let ine keep her. An’ I told her 
how Jim keeps her for me evenin’s, an’ how, when 
she’s sick, I sleep with her in Matey’s room. An’ 
I told her how Matey tried to work in the factory 
too, and was wishin’ she could keep her, but how 
she ain’t strong and can’t—nor she couldn't if she 
was strong, for her father drinks, an’ gets uglier 
every day to every one but Matey. An’ all the 
time I was tellin’ her, the young lady had the 
baby on her knees, playin’ with her, an’ she look. 
ed as if she was all ready to love her most as 
much asIdo. An’ right in the midst, when I was 
talkin’, she jerked her chair roun’ so her back was 
to me, an’ I could see her shoulders shak:. Fust, 
I thought she was laughin’ at me, cause o’ my 
bad way 0’ tellin’ her, an’ she was so gay like. 
But she wasn't, for her neck got all red, an’ I 
guess she was eryin’, “cause I told her I wouldn’t 
give the baby up. For, granny, if I did, shed 
grow to forget me an’ to love the pretty lady 
more “n she would me ; an’ she’s all I’ve got in the 
world, “cept you. An’ I'm the on’y one she'll ever 
have a clainrz to when she’s old enough to know it, 
along o’ Unele Ben an’ Aunt Mag not likin’ her. 
So I wouldn't do it. Maybe, after all, she wasn’t 
im earnest about it. It ain't for her, that never 
seen the baby dn’y that day, to be thinkin more’n 
a little while o’ keepin’ her. But she b’longs to 
me—she’s m1y own baby sister, an’ mother give 
her to me ot) her dyin’-bed, an’ it’s on’y for me to 
think of her, and not mind the trouble of her, but 
to ‘spect the worry and the noise of her, an’ to 
look out that no harm comes to her. So I would- 
n't hark to givin’ her up then, an’ it never come 
to me to think of it all day when we was playin?’ 
in the hay an’ ridin* an’ havin’ supper an’ all. I 
was glad not to think o’ nothin® but just how 
jolly we was every minute. But when we g6¥ on 
the boat agin, comin’ back, it come to me. I sat 
up an’ looked at the stars in the sky, an’ it was 
just as if every breath of wind was blowin’ it in 
me ears. An’ then I couldn’t sleep, for every 
spear o’ grass come back to me, an’ every stone 
an’ every mountain, what we seen come to me all 
night. It seemed as if every one on ‘em was 
pointin’—fust back to Uncle Ben an’ Aunt Mag, 
an’ then up the river; and then at her. An’—I 
don’t know how to tell y@ what they was sayin’, 
but they’ve been sayin’ it all day to-day whiie 
Aunt Mag's been drivin’ an’ scoldin’. Now 7 don’t 
eare for her, nor him neither—I can give them as 
good as I git, any day, an’ they can’t do nothin’, 
‘cause I earns money for ‘em. So they ain't a-goin® 
to hurt me—but—hbut the baby!” Here Skiddy 
rose on her knees and clutched at the bed on each 
side of the unconscious baby. ‘‘ The baby’s got 
the chance not to see nor hear none o’ the rows, 
nor nothin’, an’ not to be druv like me. An’I 
hear mothe tellin’ me to do it—an’ the country 
tellin’ me to do it—an’ every sound I hear is tellin” 
me to do it.—O grainy! granny! granny !” she 


cried, bursting into tears and throwing herself on 


the floor in violent grief. 

‘“What is it, honey? What ails my Skiddy ? 
What can yer old granny do for ye, my darling ?” 
said the poor old woman, waking suddenly from 
a sleep and feeling, bewildered, all around her 
until, touching Skiddy, she tottered down beside 
her, took her head in her hands and tried to 
raise it. 


The girl sobbed fearfully for a few moments, 


while her grandmother wailed pitifully over her, 
then she roused herself by a great effort, and, 
feeling her way, changed places with her, took, 
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the old gray head in her arms, and said, catching 
her breath many times, ‘‘ Never mind! never 
mind! It’s nothing, granny dear! It’s only—I 
was cryin’ alittle. I’m glad you fell to sleep an’ 
didn’t hear me, for—it’s on’ y—on’y—that the—the 
baby’s goin’ to—live—live—in the beautiful coun- 
try! But—come, we'll get into bed now, granny.” 

So they get ready, Skiddy giving what help she 
can in the dark to the old woman, who hobbles 
about and gets into bed, repeating, again and 
again, ‘‘Deary me! deary me! what heaps o’ 
work it ‘ll save ye! And ain’t it a wonderful 
streak o° luck !” 


(To be continued.) 


Plomouth Church, 


THE MUTUAL COUNCIL. 


T the close of the regular exercises of the 
Prayer-meeting, on Friday evening, January 
14th, and while the audience were waiting for the ar- 
rival of the committee who were to report to the 
church the progress which had been made in calling a 
mutual council, Mr. Beecher stated and briefly com- 
mented upon the fact that the Mutual Council had 
been declined by Mrs. Moulton, through her repre- 
sentative, Mr. Van Cott; and then proceeded to say: 


This council being now declined, not by this church, which 
has not been unwilling, and is willing, to go on, but wholly 
and absolutely by those who called for it, of course there can- 
not be an ex parte council called, except by men who would 
stultify themselves, and disallow Congregationalism in its 
very elements; and it makes it imperative upon us to con- 
voke, with the least delay possible, the Advisory Council, 
which we adjourned in courtésy to the Mutual Council, and 
which we have held in abeyance without fixing a date for its 
assembling; and we shall at once proceed to call that Ad- 
visory Council, which will be composed of men of such un- 
questionable integrity and moral worth that there shall be no 
doubt as to the issues to which they shall arrive, or the ad- 
monition which they may give to this church. 

Allow me to say one word more. If I were to consult my 
personal temperament and feelings, I would a great deal 
rather open a church and preach without any other denomi- 
national relations than those which arise out of spontaneous 
moral sympathy. I spoke, here, two years ago, words to the 
effect that the action of my mind was such that I did not 
think it right for anybody to be obliged to feel responsible 
for my ideas and utterances. I believe myself to be in accord 
with the great evangelical denominations in respect to the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity; but Ido not always 
express myself as they do; and in some respects I differ from 
them; and I do not want any other human being than myself 
to be responsible for my thought and my preaching. I am 
willing to bear the blame and receive no praise. 

Respecting the administration of church government, on 
many accounts it would suit me better to have a church of 
Christ after my own ideal of church life; but while I have 
this personal preference, I yield it, and have yielded it for 
years, upon what has seemed to me to bea higher consider- 
ation of the relations of this church to Congregational 
churches, and to the great elements of individualism and lib- 
erty in church life in America. All these congiderations 
have had great weight with me, and I have been thoroughly 
satisfied that it was not the wisest thing for this church to 
become independent, and go out of the brotherhood of Con- 
gregational churehes. Although I have been assured, not 
once nor twice, that if we would become independent there 
should be no more molestation of Plymouth Church; although 

* I have been urged to this course both by threat and by persua- 
sion, in one way and another, yet it has not seemed to me te 
be the right thing todo. Therefore I have stood by the de- 
termination which I know to be in the hearts of many of the 
brethren most influential and most beloved, to maintain this 
church, as we have a perfect right to do, as a normal and reg- 
ular Congregational church, without fault or blame. 

And this church not only is willing io be in this fellowship, 
and means to be, but is willing, in any reasonable degree, to 

- accept suggestion, admonition and advice from the wise men 

in the brotherhood of churches around about. All-we ask 
is this: Let those who give us advice act like Christian breth- 
ren. Donot let the advice come from men who are pledged 
against us, and who have for years pursued a hostile course 
toward us: let it come from men who have nothing other 
than the interests of Congregationalism and Christianity in 
their hearts. There never was a church in Christendom that 
ever showed more meekness and docility than Plymouth 

Church will show under advice coming ina friendly spirit 

from Christian brethren. 


At this point the committee entered the room, and 
presented the following 


REPORT. 


The committee appointed by the Church to confer 
with Mrs. Emma C. Moulton and ber representatives 
upon the subject of the Mutual Council in which she 
requested this church to unite, respectfully report: 

‘That they received a communication from Joshua 
M. Van Cott, Esq., informing them that he was re- 
tained professionally by Mrs. Moulton as her repre- 
sentative in this matter, and desiring that an appoint- 
ment should be made for a meeting with him. The 
committee instructed one of their number to meet 
Mr. Van Cott; and at that and subsequent conferences 
all matters relating to the form and organization of 
the Council were agreed upon, except as to the place 
at which the Council should be held, and the names 
of the churches and ministers to be invited to it. 

Under the instruction of the church, the Committee 
informed Mr. Van Cott that they could not consent to 
convene the Council at any other place than in some 
building of Plymouth Church; and after taking time 
to consider, Mr. Van Cott consented to go on with the 
Council under that condition, but under a protest. 

Four of the Committee being present, they proceed- 
ed on the evening of January 3d, 1876, to exchange 
with Mr. Van Cott a list of churches aud ministers fo 

















be invited, each party naming alternately one church 
or minister until the list was complete. The first 
church named by Mr. Van Cott being the Broadway 
Tabernacle, of New York City, be was at once in- 
formed that the Committee had resolved not to name, 
on the part of Plymouth Church, any church of New 
York or Brooklyn, deeming it unwise to involve local 
eburches in a controversy exciting so much local feel- 
ing. To this Mr. Van Cott made no reply, and the 
reading of the lists was concluded without further 
comment. 

It was then agreed that Mr. Van Cott on behalf of 
Mrs. Moulton, and Mr. Shearman on behalf of the 
Committee, should each address private notes to the 
pastors.of the churches thus named as well as to the 
ministers not in pastoral charge. Notes were accord- 
ingly addressed by Mr. Shearman tv one half of the 
pastors and ministers invited, stating that by agree- 
ment between the parties it had been arranged to 
ascertain, in strict confidence, from the pastors and 
ministers whom it was proposed to invite, whether 
they would accept the invitation and be present on 
the 25th instant, in order that both parties might be 
assured of the attendance of all churches and minis- 
ters invited by the letter-missive. 

Mr. Van Cott wrote a similar letter on his part, 
omitting, however, to express in it any obligation of 
confidence, and the pastor of one of the churches ad- 
dressed by him accordingly called a church meeting 
for the purpose of deciding whether the proposed in- 
vitation should be accepted or not. 

On Friday evening, January 7th, the Committee 
again met Mr. Van Cott at his house, when some 
changes were agreed to in the list of churches; but the 
Committee stated that after having takem time to con- 
sult with each other, including the member who had 
been absent on the former meeting, they deemed it 
proper to suggest to Mr. Van Cott that two of the 
churches named by him were considered by the Com- 
mittee objectionable as members of the proposed 
Council, upon the grounds— 

1, That the pastors of those two churches were well 
known to have committed themselves to the side of 
Mrs. Moulton in this controversy, and that one of 
them had publicly declared that Plymouth Church 
was unquestionably wrong in its action. 

2. That these two churches had assumed an attitude 
distinctly hostile to Plymouth Church, from which 
attitude they had never withdrawn. 

3. That Mrs. Moulton had for some time past been a 
regular attendant at one of these churches, and was 
understood to have avowed her intention of uniting 
with it if permitted by the result of this Council. This 
was not a formal protest, but was doubtless ‘“*in the 
nature of a protest.” 

The Committee at the same time distinctly and em- 
phatically assured Mr. Van Cott that they had no 
intention of withdrawing from the Council or of 
delaying the call, in case he did not acquiesce in the 
suggestion thus made to him. Mr. Van Cott protested 
against these objections being made at this stage of 
affairs on the ground that if such objections were to 
be made at all they should have been made when the 
list of churches was originally given. To this the 
Committee replied that the list of churches was a sur- 
prise to them; that they had no opportunity to confer 
with each other upon the subject when the list was 
originally made, meeting as they did in Mr. Van Cott’s 
presence, and in his own house, a as one of their 
number was absent; and pointed out that they raised 
these objections on the very first occasion of meet- 
ing with Mr. Van Cott after they had received the 
list of churches proposed by him. 

A meeting was appointed for the evening of Janu- 
ary 10th, when, by direction of the Committee, Mr. 
Shearman and Mr. Raymond called upon Mr. Van 
Cott at his house, and received from him a paper of 
which the following is a copy: 


“With regard to the protest read on Friday evening, 
a copy of which was left with me, I wish to say: 


1. That I claim it to be the established u of the Con- 
gregeiene Church, when a Mutual Council is called, for 
each party to have the unquestioned choice of one-half of 
the churches and ministerial delegates to be invited. 

2. At the nning of the Conference which resulted in an 
agreement to the form and tenor of the letter-missive, it was 

between the Committee of Plymouth 
yself as representing Mrs. Moulton, that the 
choice should be so made of a moiety ~ 3 each party. 

3. That I having named a moiety of churches and delegates 
and the Plymouth Church Committee having named a 
moiety, it was expressly agreed between said Committee and 
myself that each side should write to those named by it, to 
ascertain the probability of their acceptance of the invitation 
by letter-missive. 

4. That it was not till after answers had been received, and 
communicated by me to the Pkymouth Church Committee, 
that the protest was made. 

5. That as far as I know or have reason tg believe, the hos- 
tile assumptions made . 4 said protest aré unwarranted b 
facts,—I believing that the representatives to the Council 
from said churches will be as impartial and just as any other 
members of the Council. 


“For these reasons I request that the said protest be 
withdrawn. 

“If the protest is not withdrawn, then I (objecting to 
the regularity and validity of a protest on either side) 
protest on behalf of Mrs. Emma R. Moulton, that the 
pastors of the Orange Valley Church, New Jersey, of 
the Berkeley Street Church, Boston, and of the First 
Church, Stamford, are known to have committed 
themselves on the side of Plymouth Church in this 
controversy; and that relatives of the pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church are members of the Asylum Hill 
Church, Hartford, and thé pastor of said church is 
likely to be unduly influenced by the said relatives 
against Mrs. Moulton in this controversy. 

* January 10th, 1876.” 


Messrs. Shearman and Raymond returned and report- 
ed the case to the Committee, which immediately drew 
up the following letter, which was transmitted on the 
same evening to Mr. Van Cott: 


BROOKLYN, January 10, 1876. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your memorandum of this evening 
we —s to say 

First. That by a long series of precedents and decisions it 
has been settled that councils should be com of mem- 
bers who have not actually prejudged the case in question. 
Mr. Buck, whose treatise is of high authority, while admitting 
that a mutual council is not scrutinized as closely as an ér 
parte one, still mentions actual partiality as a valid objection 
(Eccl. Law, p. 219). 

Second. Your right to name one-half the council is not 
disputed, and we have simply called your attention to con- 
siderations which seem to us to require reflection on your 
part and on the part of the churches referred to. We repeat 
what we said in the first instance, that we do not fora mo- 
ment think of withdrawing from the Mutual Council in case 
you — our suggestions. 

Third. Our objections were not ay, delayed, but 
were made assoon after the annoyncement of the names of 





the churches as it was possible for the committee to hold 
consultation, 

Fourth. We understand that your counter-protest against 
eertain churches named by us proceeds only on the ground 
that the pastors of those churches are personal friends of the 
pastor of Plymouth Church. We have not learned from you 
any fact which indicates that they have committed them- 
selves to any one side of the particular controversy between 
Plymouth Church and Mrs. Moulton. Nevertheless, as we 
are sincerely.desirous of my | a fair and impartial council, 
we now offer, without inquiry into the facts of the case, to 
withdraw the names of all the churches to which you have 
made objection on behalf of Mrs. Moulton, upon condition 
that you, on her part, withdraw the names of the two 
churches to which objections have been suggested by us. If 
you accede to this we are ready at once to name the churches 
to supply the vacancies thus created. 

Yours sincerely, on behalf of the Committee, 
Tuomas J. TILNEY, Clerk. 

On January 11, Mr. Van Cott wrote to Mr. Shear- 
man, to say that he was taking till to-morrow, the 
12th, to consider the note of the previous evening, and 
to confer with his client, promising to advise Mr. 
Shearman early on the 12th of the result. ~ 

On the 12th instant Mr. Shearman called upon Mr. 
Van Cott at his office in New York, when Mr. Van 
Cott stated that he had been giving much considera- 
tion to the case, but was not able to come to a definite 
conclusion. He read a memorandum in which he 
stated substantially that he was considering the ex- 
agg and practicability of adopting any one of 

our alternatives, viz. : 

1. To adhere upon the part of Mrs. Moulton to the 
two churches concerning which the question had been 
raised, and to have the letter-missive signed and issued 
witb those two churches invited, notwithstanding the 
objections that had been suggested; or, 

2. To waive those two churches and select substi- 
tutes forthwith; or, 

3. That the committee should withdraw all papers 
referring to these objections upon their side, where- 
upon he would withdraw all papers upon that subject 
presented on his side; or, 

4. That Mrs. Moulton should assume that the project 
of a mutual council had failed, and should make a 
public statement claiming that she had been substan- 
tially deprived of her right to choose an equal number 
of churches upon her part, and upon this ground had 
abandoned the entire scheme. 

He was not yet prepared to state which of these 
alternatives he would adopt, unless the committee 
would — his proposition concerning the with- 
drawal of all objections on both sides. He expressed 
a desire that the time of holding the Council should 
be postponed, especially in case he should conclude to 
name substitutes for the two churches. 

Mr. Shearman reported the result of this interview 
to the committee, who thereupon instructed Mr. 
Tilney to address to Mr. Van Cott the following letter 
which was sent to him early in the evening: 

BROOKLYN, January 12, 1876. : 
J.M. VAN Cort, Esq. 

Dear Sir: The Committee of Plymouth Church desire me 
to inform you that they cannot change their position in the 
matter of the protest. They are ready at once to sign and 
issue the letter-missive, either with or without the changes 
suggested respecting the churches to be called. 

Sincerely yours, THOMAS J. TILNEY. 

Mr. Van Cott promised an answer to this note by the 
following morning, but was prevented from complet- 
ing his answer by sickness; and_ being visited by Mr. 
Shearman on the afternoon of January 13, he prom- 
ised to make his answer positively to-day. It was not 
until after 4 P. M. that this answer was received by any 
of the committee, and not until a much later hour that 
it was seen by more than one of its members. Wedo 
not mention this as a matter of complaint, since the 
delay was pas A owing to a domestic affliction of Mr. 
Van Cott, in which he has our sincere sympathy; but 
this statement is necessary to explain our inability to 
reply as fully to his last communication as we could 
wish to do. 

We regret that Mr. Van Cott should have deemed it 
necessary to mar the courtesy with which the case bad 
been previously conducted under his management, by 
imputing motives to us which never existed in our 
minds. So far from having sought any method to 
avoid the Mutual Council, we have earnestly endeav- 
ored to make it impossible that the Council should be 
avoided. We were strongly impressed with the belief 
that Mrs. Moulton never wanted, and never meant to 
have, a mutual council, and that her constant effort 
was to make that impossible, and an ex parte councit 

ossible. We were willing to make large concessions 
n order to avoid this result. But concessions must 
have limits. 

When Mrs. Moulton suddenly retained as her coun- 
sel the very gentleman who had successfully prosecuted 
her husband for an infamous libel closely connected 
with this case—a gentleman who was one of the most 
eminent members of the Church of the Pilgrims, the 
most trusted adviser of its pastor, and who would 
never have accepted her retainer without being well 
assured that he was acting according to the wish of his 
pastor—we hada right to suppose that the counsel 
thus chosen would never select, as one of the judges 
in this case, his own church, in which his voice was so 
influential, and his own pastor, of whose entire sym- 
pathy he must have been confident. It was a great 
surprise to most of us when he did select that church, 
We had no time for immediate consultation. We 
needed time to consider. We hoped that the pastors 
of these two churches might save us the pain of an ob- 
jection, by themselves declining to come, for reasons 
which seemed to us self-evident. Therefore we waited, 
at our next interview, until we learned that they 
meant to come to the Council; and we then made the 
suggestions which seemed to us necessary. Our delay 
is not a matter to becomplained of; it was necessary, 
—it was injurious to no one,—and it was dictated by 
charitable motives, as well as by just caution. 

Our theory of a mutual council differs widely from 
that propounded on the other side. According to their 
view, they might have selected ten churches which 
had publicly and formally pledged themselves to dis- 
own Plymouth Church, and we might have invited 
ten others pledged in like manner to condemn Mrs. 
Moulton; and neither party would have had the right 
to utter a word of criticism. Twenty churches, equally 
pledged never to agree—this is the new definition of 
an impartial council! fs 

Our idea of a fair council is one no member of which 
is committed to either side in any such manner as to 
wake it difficult for him to decide upon the evidence 
and theargumentsubmitted. Wedid not object upon 
the ground of o_o short of a prejudgment of this 
very case. We did not, and do not, refuse to go ou 
with these churches in the council. We simply refuse 
to certify that we consider them fair and fit judges of 
our case. 

Moreover, we offered, if Mrs, Moulton for any reasom 
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desired to reduce the number of churches named by 
her, to reduce the number on our part likewise. So 
that the Council need not have fallen through for lack 
of churches. We offered also to keep our paper in the 
nature of a protest entirely private, so that if the two 
ecburches came into the Council, no one but their pas- 
tors, Mr. Van Cott. and the committee, should know 
that any objection had been made. Both offers were 
declined. But they attest our sincerity in asserting, 
as we do, that our objections were made because we 
believed that Christian candor required them to be 
made, and not for the purpose of publication, or of 
embarrassing the action either of Mrs. Moulton or of 
the two churches when in council. 

The precedent of Jonathan Edwards, which Mr. 
Van Cott cites, isa most unfortunate one for his cause, 
The disastrous results of the council] which sat upon 
the case of that illustrious man were due exclusively 
to the toleration of the rule which Mrs. Moulton de- 
sires to establish. It was because churches affected by 
local feeling were invited, and because a majority of 
the ministers called into the council by the adversaries 
of Edwards had prejudged his case, that they were 
able to secure a bare majority of one upon the final 
vote, which drove that eminent and holy inan into the 
woods, gave Presbyterianism new strength, and cast a 
blight upon Congregational honor which is remem- 
bered to this day. It was the recollection of this very 
case which weighed heavily in deciding our judgment 
in favor of raising the objection which Jonathan Ed- 
wards unwisely waived, 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Van Cott in the 
use of epithets, or in arguments which might be useful 
elsewhere, were they not accompanied with a refusal 
to argue before a proper tribunal. We doubt the pro- 
priety of inserting in correspondence speeches intend- 
ed for a council that is not to be called. But it is 
perhaps appropriate that a case which was always de- 
signed for vewspaper effect should terminate again in 
a newspaper trial. 

In conclusion, the committee recommend that the 
Advisory Council to be called by this church be re- 
quested to examine into the course of the church and 
committee in the negotiations fora Mutual Council, 
and to advise this church whether any error has been 
committed on our part in these matters. 

And thereupon your committee ask to be discharged. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD BEECHER. 
R. W. RayMonpD. 
THos. G. SHEARMAN,. 
B. F. Buatr. 
Tuomas J. TILNEY. 


The Clerk of the church (Mr. Tilney) read Mr. Van 
Cott’s letter, of which we give the following sum- 
mary from the World of Jan. 15. It fairly presents 
the points made in behalf of Mrs. Moulton. 


Mr. Van Cott protests against the protest entered by the 
Plymouth Church Committee against the invitation of the 
Clinton Avenue Church and the Church of the Pilgrims by 
Mrs. Moulton, although the Church offers to sign the letter- 
missive without withdrawing the protest. After detailin 
his interviews with the committee and saying that the Church 
had in form agreed to a council, and in fact assented to his 
selection of churches (which included Dr. Taylor’s, Dr. 
Storrs’s, Dr. Budington’s and Dr. Scudder’s only of local 
churches and six from outside the neighborhood), he says: 
** Without scrutiny and without criticism, Mrs. Moulton had 
acquiesced in your selection of all the churches and ministers 
named by Plymouth Church. Plymouth Chureb, by a subtle 
evasion of her right of equal choice, has practically over- 
ruled her selection, and thus excluded from the proposed 
council two of the most prominent and weighty churches of 
their denomination and among the very oldest and most rep- 
resentative of the Congregational churches out of New 
England. Plymouth Church, to be sure, offers a formal con- 
sent to their coming to the council, but couples with the 
consent a protest that nullifies it, and precludes the coming 
of self-respecting churches, with the certain additional effect 
of causing the refusal of other churches named by her to 
come toa council from which leading local churches have 
thus been excluded. The crafty contrivance of a protest 
which thus practically excludes two leading churches may be 
indefinitely extended to the exclusion of every great church 
and of every minister most eminent for character and _wis- 
dom in the denomination. It palpably violates the ht of 
free and equal choice, which rests upon obvious principles of 
justice and an established, uniform and venerable usage of 
the Church. If sanctioned it puts an end to mutual council 
the one strong bond of unity of the collective Con tion 
communion, and Mrs. Moulton will not by her acquiescence 
raise such an abuse into a dangerous precedent. Besides, a 
contest between a feeble woman and a powerful church is 
unequal ——— without giving to that church the power to 
select one half of a council, and also the power:to exclude 
from the other half any churches and all ministers whom it 
is pleased by its protest to denounce as inimical and partial. 
As the facts show, such a double power of selection and ex- 
clusion has been practically and effectively exerted by Ply- 
mouth Church in this case. Consent has not disarmed the 
—. but the protest has nullified and rendered valueless 

he consent. Thus denied her right and prevented by a 
shrewd device from having an equal and just representation 
in a mutual council, Mrs. Moulton declines to continue her 
abortive effort to convene such a council. The history of the 
Congregational Ciurch furnishes an instructive instance and 
illustration of what may be done by the expedient of ex- 
clusion. The name of President Edwards is one of the great- 
est for intellect and piety in our annals. He had become 
obnoxious to a class of churches and people who wished to 
dismiss him from the pulpit of the old church at North- 
ampton. He demanded a mutual council, which was con- 
ceded on condition of the exclusion of nearly all churches 
outside of the county. The exclusion produced its intended 
effect. The old church lost its famous minister and the 
Stockbridge I:.dians gained a missionary ; the Congregational 
Church lost its greatest name and Presbyterianism gained a 
President for its college at Prineeton. Is that asafe road for 
Congregational churches to travel?” 

Mr. Van Cott then considers Mrs. Moulton’s right to a 
mutual council on the facts, according to Con tional 
— » argues that, if it were irregular to drop Tilton for al- 
e; slander, it is more irregular to drop her for swearing to 
what Tilton hinted, and restates her case at much length. In 
conclusion he says: “fam instructed by Mrs. Moulton to 
Say that she reaffirms the charges made in her written pro- 
test before Plymouth Church, the sincerity and intensity of 
her belief in their truth and her readiness to produce ample 
evidence to justify her belief and her conduct. She is wiles 
to be judged by the public opinion of the world, which is 
usually right at last, and by that final judgment in which 
there will be no admixture of human error.” 


Remarks were made by Mr. R. W. Raymond and 
Dr. Edward Beecher; the former in a somewhat play- 
ful tone, and the latter urging with great emphasis 
the duty of securing real impartiality in councils. 

Mr. Beecher then spoke substantially as follows: 


MR. BEECHER’S SPEECH. 

I wish, whatever gay and festive remarks may drop 
from any of us, to bear testimony, on the whole, with 
sobriety in regard to the gentlemen whose pames and 
whose churches bave been mentioned bere to-night. 

In the first place, I do not think it right to say that 
the Church of the Pilgrims and the Clinton Avenue 





Church have done so and so; because I do not think 
the voices of those churches have ever been taken 
from 1874 down to this hour. The first letter sent to 
us from the Clinton Avenue Church and the Church 
of the Pilgrims was prepared with the knowledge of 
only about one-fifiieth part of those churches. Eight 
men were selected without the knowledge of the other 
members of the church in each of the two churches; 
and these few men had sessions through days and 
weeks; and they concocted the first document sent to 
us, which led to the council of 1874. This joint com- 
mittee made it worse than it was when it appeared. 
We thought it impossible; but we have historic evi- 
dence that it was worse, and that before sending it to 
us they amended it and fixed it; and there was no 
general knowledge, either in the Church of the Pil- 
grims or in the Clinton Avenue Church, that any such 
document existed, or that any such measures were to 
be taken as were taken. In a common Friday night 
prayer-meetiug, no notice having been given from the 
pulpit that there was to be any such thing done, there 
being but fifty persons present, at Dr. Budington’s 
church (and it was substantially the same in the other 
church), notice was given by the pastor that there 
would beachurch meeting; and as church meetings 
are not generally very interesting, a large proportion 
of the fifty left. Only about twenty persons remain- 
ed; and eight of these were the committee who had 
been getting up this letter without the knowledge of 
the church at all. It was then stated to those few—the 
residuum of a small prayer-meeting—that some ir- 
regularities had takeu place in Plymouth Church, and 
it was proposed to send a kind letter to them on the 
subject, and inquire into these irregularities in a 
Christian spirit, and endeavor to have them corrected. 
It was voted that they would do this; and a commit- 
tee was appointed of the eight who had been working 
upon aud who bad prepared the letter, and that com- 
mittee of eight went into the pastor’s study (I think 
it was) and signed the document; and by ten o’clock 
the next morning it was in the hands of the clerk of 
Plymouth Church. And that was called the letter of 
the Clinton Avenue Church! A letter gotten up in 
the dark by men working through days and days, 
afterwards appointed a committee by a handful that 
remained at the ciose of a prayer-meeting, that hand- 
ful voting without dreaming that any such letter was 
in existence, and supposing that the Committee were 
simply to question and advise with Plymouth Church! 
Unknown to them this Committee bad «a letter ready 
in their pocket, and they retired and signed it, and it 
was in the hands of the clerk of Plymouth Church the 
next morninz! And this is called Congregationalism ! 

Therefore, I say it is not fair to say that the Church 
of the Pilgrims or the Clinton Avenue Church are op- 
posed to us or our measures. I have reason to know 
that there are scores and scores of families in the 
Church of the Pilgrims who lament as much as we do 
the steps which have been taken by the adversary 
churches in regard to our chureb; and 1 know that 
there are multitudes of families in the Clinton Avenue 
Church who are in cordial sympathy with us (though 
not in such a sense as to break their affection for and 
loyalty to their own church and pastor); and to say 
that these movements are the movements of these 
whole churches, or of a large majority of them, is to 
say that which bas never been proved, and which I 
do not believe to be true. 

If yousay that the management of the Church of the 
Pilgrims and the management of the Clinton Avenue 
Church have held such and such views, you are cor- 
rect; but if you say that the churches have held those 
views you say that which has never been established. 

Now, in regard to these pastors, they are both of 
them men who come under the old Scotch advice. 
“It is necessary,” said an old Scotchman, “for a 
Scotchman to beware how he makes up bis mind; for 
when he has once made it up he never will change it.”’ 
They both belong to that category. Measuring them 
a3 men go, and as ministers go, I think they measure 
well. I will not undertake to say how much or how 
little they have had to strive against in their own 
eases; I will not undertake to say what their diffi- 
culties have been; but I will say that I suppose both 
of those men have always acted with their own con- 
sciences. I believe they have. I am just as much 
convinved that they have acted with their consciences 
asIam that Saul acted with his conscience when he 
went to Damascus breathing out threatening and 
slaughter and blood. To say that they were conscien- 
tious is to say that they were apostolical after the 
pattern of the Apostle Paul before he was converted. 
I do not wish to convey the idea that these men have 
designedly done wrong; but that they have done 
wrong I am as sure asI am of the Judgment Day. I 
am as sure of it as I am that there is a principle of 
honor, a principle of fellowship, and a principle of 
neighborhood. That they thought themselves to be 
doing wrong, that they did not think all the way 
through, under the influence of a deceiving con- 
science that they were doing right, I do not undertake 
to say. I suppose, ladies and gentlemen, they thought 
they were right; but that did not make them right. 
“Every man thinketh his own cause just till his neigh- 
bor cometh and searcheth him.”’ They thought their 
cause just, doubtless. 

Now, in regard to the point as to whether or not 
they were wittingly or unwittingly committed or un- 
committed, is there any intelligent man or woman in 
Brooklyn that can be made to believe that these men, 
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who had that long controversy with this church in 
1873, who then had that long written controversy with 
me in January, 1874, who then called the Council in 
March of 1874, who then threatened that council that 
they would apostatize to Presbyterianism if they were 
not relieved of the intolerable burden of fellowship 
with such a church as ours, and who have ever since 
that day been watching to see whether through some 
step or misstep Plymouth Church would not fall into 
conditions which would give them a pretext for de- 
claring that they were out of fellowship with us ac- 
cording to the decrees of that Council—is it possible to 
make any intelligent man or woman believe that those 
gentlemen, whose churches have been a refuge for all 
the disaffected members of Plymouth Church—that 
those gentlemen whose doors have never been shut to 
our enemies—is it possible that they tell us and the 
world, under such circumstances, that they hold their 
minds totally unadvised on this whole subject ? 

With authority the Eagle says that the pastor of the 
Clinton Avenue Church never saw Mrs. Moulton or 
spoke to ber, or had anything to do with her letter. 
Will he say that he did not tell Mr. A. S. Barnes on a 
certain duy that Frank Moulton bad that day been at 
his house to speak about the kind of letter that should 
be given to this church? And did be not have in his 
possession, and did he not read to Mr. Barnes, that 
letter of Mrs. Moulton’s which was afterward seut by 
her to Plymouth Church?* He may never have had 





*In the Eagle of Jan. 12, the editor makes the following 
statement ‘“‘by authority.’ It is an assertion of absolute 
and utter non-connection, open or private, in part or whole, 
with the preparations for Mrs. Moulton’s Mutual Council, 
which will make many persons open their eyes: 


“Dr. Budington and his church stand in the same position 
as the Church of the Pilgrims. Neither the pastor nor the 
church has received any invitation from either side or any 
intimation of one, and the subject has in no way come 
before them. It may be worth while, although we hardly 
think it neeessary, to deny—and by authority—certain state- 
ments in other papers than the Kagle about Dr. Budington. 
He has had no part or lot, formal.or informal, official or 
——- in any of the preparations toward the coming council, 
ras written nothing to or for any one, and conferred with 
no one on the subjcct. The statements which have attrib- 
uted to him the authorship of Mrs. Moulton's literary 
matter on the Council are entirely untrue. Dr. Buding- 
ton, therefore, like Dr. Storrs, has purposely refrained 
even from expressing an opinion, and both have kept 
themselves wholly aloof from the questions at issue between 
Mrs. Moulton and Plymouth Church. And we may add that 
Dr. Budington never saw Mrs. Moulton in his life, and does 
not even know where the Moultons reside.” 


If the Eagle is right, then what shall we do with Mr. Van 
Cott’s declaration in his letter to the Committee of January 
13, in which he says: 


“Tam assured by her (Mrs. Moulton) that in the tao or three 
brief interviews she has had with one or other of the pastors of the 
two excluded churches, to inquire as to the formal steps neces- 
sary to convene achurch council, neither of them ever intimated 
an opinion as to the guilt of your pastor or as to the credit due 
her testimony. 1 acted for her in the selection of those two 
churches under a profound conviction of their prudence and 
judicial impartiality, and that they would hold the scales with 
an even and steady poise.” 


Either the Pagle and Dr. Budington are mistaken or Mre 
Van Cott and Mrs. Moulton are. 





(Continued on page 58.) 
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By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
ee HA® Times” and ‘* The Panic” are terms 


that, like old customs, are revived about 
every ten years. Sometimes the trouble is half imag- 
inary, no doubt; but within the past two years no one 
will doubt its reality. Young housekeepers have be- 
fore this learned that they may not think it a foolish 
fancy. They hear it constantly, and see cause for 
grave deliberation at every step; for they cannot fail 
to feel the unusual pressure and acknowledge the 
necessity for close calculation in all their expenditures, 
and would gladly curtail them. But they groan, be- 
ing grievously burdened by the exactions of fashion, 
and find no possibility of retrenchment while com- 
pelled, as they imagine, to exorbitant outlays by her 
inexorable laws. They lack the courage to break 
their bonds and act independently. If good, sensi- 
ble ladies of riper years would but set the example, 
we think our young people would find it an easy thing 
to dress neatly—in good taste—yet quite economically. 

Out of the monstrosities of fashion one can select 
from every style some points that may be combined, 
and a simple, graceful and not extravagant dress be 
secured by this sensible gleaning. The most fastid- 
ious, if compelled by pecuniary considerations to re- 
sort to such selections and combinations, may be 
comforted by the knowledge that their dress, thus 
skillfully planned, is much more modest and in better 
taste than the uncouth plates with which our fashion 
magazines are filled. 

But to be really fashionably dressed, and yet be 
economical, is, under the present dispensation, quite 
impossible. Those only whose wealth necessitates no 
very stringent economy can venture on strict adher- 
ence to fashion with impunity. People of limited 
means are bound to shake off these fetters and be 
governed by good, practical common sense. 

Remember how fashion changes, and notice how 
each change of late is more wildly extravagant than 
the last. If you follow this “ will-o’-the-wisp”’ and re- 
model your wurdrobe, or buy anew, to meet each fresh 
caprice, what time cap you have for anything else? 

Only a short time since and the immense “ hoops” 
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were “all the rage.’’ Then so much material was 
needed to finish a dress that a laboring or salaried 
man could not furnish his wife with what she would 
call decent apparel and save money for anytbing 
else. 

At length the “ hoops,” or crinoline, diminished in 
size—and what was saved? Nothing. For the amount 
of trimming that then began to be piled upon the 
skirts demanded as large a pattern as before this 
ebange, and was far less economical than the exten- 
sive skirts, because the material was cut up for puff- 
ings, bias-folds, etc., so as to be useless for remodeling 
or making over a dress. 

Now “crinoline ” has vanished, and “gored” skirts 
are the style. The dress is now so scant as to cling 
closely about the feet, greatly impeding the natural 
action of the limbs. This, certainly, is not agreeable; 
but instead of buying twenty, thirty or forty yards of 
material for a dress, we may now hope—at least while 
these “hard times ’’ continue—for something like the 
good old days, when, whatever burdens may have 
been imposed on woman by others, her back was 
never bent under the self-inflicted and almost insup- 
portable weight of ponderous skirts and unnumbered 
yards of trimming. In those days, seven, eight, or at 
the most ten yards was ample measurement for the 
rich as well as the poor. 

Yes. The ‘‘hoops” have disappeared, and the huge, 
billowy skirts shrunk to very narrow limits, and what 
have we now secured, in increased comfort, or de- 
creased expense? Absolutely nothing! Indeed we 
are not at all sure but this last change brings more 
discomfort, as well as extravagance, than anything 
among the styles that have passed away. There is a 
marvelous increase in trimmings of everysort. Ruffles, 
flounces, puffivgs, plaitings, bands, and bows, of the 
heaviest material—in dissimilar color and fabric—in the 
most elaborate and grotesque devices, are all mingled; 
and, united,cover the skirts of fashionable dresses—from 
top to bottom—disfiguring the waist and arms, and 
making the whole figure a mystery. From the back of 
the dress, that part of the skirt which should hang in 
graceful folds is puffed and looped up, forming some- 
thing more uncouth than the poor camel’s “hump.” In 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, there can nothing 
be found to equal the deformity and most unnatural 
figure of a lady robed in the “ height of the fashion.” If 
our poor frail bodies must carry such incumbrances 
then crinoline would be a blessing. But, unaided by 
that which would help to support the burden and re- 
lieve the spine from this unnatural pressure, a devotee 
of fashion has now the whole weight of these neavily- 
laden skirts dragging from the back and hips, incapac- 
itating the body for any natural, free action, and the 
trouble greatly augmented by the last crowning cruelty 
of all—the “pull-back,”” which compels short, mincing, 
uncertain steps, and makes the attempt to enter a 
carriage or step up stairs hazardous as well as ridic- 
ulous. 

But the discomfort and absurdity of the present 
fashions are not the worst features in the case. Bad 
as is the extravagance of wasting so much material on 
one dress, and cutting much of it into trimming, 
which spoils it for altering over for a second term of 
service, the expense and waste of time ia manufactur- 
ing the garment is still more. 

Unless able to hire the garment made, what time 
has a mother or housekeeper for her home duties if 
she attempts to make a fashionable dress herself and 
with the required amount of trimmings? Let me give 
you a few statistics. A good dressmaker employed at 
your own house usually receives three dollars a day. 
In the country you may find one for two and a half. 
A full-rigged fashionable dress will require nine days’ 
steady hard work of a rapid seamstress—twenty-seven 
dollars, besides the nine days’ board, for making one 
dress! 

If yousend the material to a dressmaker you will 
have a bill varying from fourteen to fifty or seventy- 
five dollars, according to the reputation of the dress- 
maker for stylishness or her vicinity to the most 
fashionable part of the community where she resides. 
Appended to this bill you may find a goodly number 
of extras. These items may be relied on, as we have 
them from undoubted authority. 

Now, unless your husband is a man of wealth, do 
you think he can safely supply you with money to 
meet such bills for fashionable attire? 

But a gentleman pays fifty, seventy-five, or evena 
hundred dollars fora dress suit, about the same for a 
dress overcoat, and twelve, fifteen, or perhaps twenfy- 
five for boots. Yes, men of large means do, and per- 
haps much more; we do not know. But where your 
husband has one suit you have séveral, all costing as 
much, and some far more, than his one dress suit. Not 
many years since, a gentleman’s wardrobe, in moder- 
ate circumstances, cost more than a lady’s, even when 
she had three suits to his one. Now it takes so many 
yards to clothe a lady that her expenses far exceed 
her husband’s. 

Have sewing-machines, after all, been the great 
blessing to the family that is generally supposed ? 
Since they Game into general use it is very certain that 
a lady’s expenses have greatly increased. Work by 
machine is done so rapidly that fashion-loving people 
are led from one absurdity to another ; whereas, if 
every stitch were done by hand we think there would 
soon be a great change in dress, even among the most 
ardent devotee of fashion’s worshipers. 

We have much more that we would like to say on 











this subject, but are in danger of wearying, and at the 
same time defrauding you of useful receipts. 


RECEIPTS. 
A SIMPLE BUT EXCELLENT PASTRY. 

Put one pound of flour in a dish, make a hole in the 
center, drop in the yolk of one egg. Then make a 
‘paste by pouring cold water into the hole, and stirring 
until all the flour is made into a paste; then roll out. 
Have ready one pound of butter, lay it on the paste; 
fold the dough over the butter and roll out. Repeat 
this—folding the dough over and rolling out—eight or 
ten times, with a quick, light stroke. Then put fhe 
paste on the ice for an hour or so; then roll it out 
again several times, before covering your pie plates 
or cutting the pastry into puffs. 

Pastry made in this way is light and flaky yet crisp 
and tender. 

DELICATE APPLE PUDDING. 

Scald or steam and then pound in a marble mortar, 
or grate, as many sour apples as will fill your pudding 
dish about three inches deep. Stir to the apple the 
grated rind of one lemon or orange, and sweeten to 
your taste before putting it in your dish. Mix half a 
pint of milk with the same quantity of cream, and the 
beaten yolk of one egg. Scald these together, stirring 
all the time. Do not let it boil. Sweeten, take from 
the fire and set aside till cold, then pour over the 
apple. Finish by spreading over the top nicely 
whipped cream or frosting. One or two nice oranges 
thinly sliced, seeds removed, cut in small pieces, and 
mixed with the apple, is even nicer than the grated 
rind of either lemon or orange. 

OYSTER TOAST. 

Scald a quart of oysters in their own liquor. Do aot 
let them boil. Drain from the liquor, and pound ina 
marble mortar; when pounded till they form a paste, 
add a little rich cream and some pepper. Have ready 
some nice pieces of toasted bread; spread the oyster 
paste over them, and put in the oven only long enough 
to get hot. Before serving, sprinkle over a little finely 


chopped pickle. 

\ JY ITH what a sigh of relief Isank into the 
worn old arm chair by the nursery window, 

that cold November day. 

I had just started the children off for school; found 
five lost hats and books innumerable; prepared five 
small lunch baskets; settled three fierce disputes, and 
kissed them all round. 

Now, as I saw the five sturdy little figures dis- 
appearing down the hill, I sighed again, with a sense 
of peace and quietude not to be described. I was 
oppressed, however, with a guilty sort of feeling at 
the same time, that it should be such a pleasure to me 
to shut the hall door upon the little ones and spend 
the morning with no companion but my own thoughts, 
which were always tinged with a shade of sadness and 
bitterness when I was left alone. I knew the charm 
of solitude lay in my ability to live over in imagination 
the life of my childhood, taking a dreary sort of plea- 
sure in comparing the luxuries of those days with the 
bare necessities of these. 

That bleak November day, as 1 gazed with a rueful 
countenance at the big basket of unmended stockings, 
torn trowsers and ragged pinafores waiting my un- 
willing fingers to remedy defects, my thoughts were 
busy with the same old subject. 

“T was never intended for a household drudge,” I 
thought bitterly, as 1 took up astocking of Teddy’s 
and put my hand completely through the heel, ‘‘ and 
yet my life is one series of endless duties that make it 
almost unbearable. Still, if I made papa comfortable 
and the children happy I could be content. It is this 
horrible sense of defeat, and jast enduring from day 
to day, that is wearing out my youth aud slowly kill- 
ing me.” 

“It is your own fault,’’ said Conscience, “ you are 
interested in your own affairs and slight your real 
duties, leaving your work ill done and yourself dis- 
satisfied.” 

Tears rose to my eyes (and I saw three holes in 
Teddy’s stocking where there was only one) when I 
thought of the uncomfortable breakfast that papa left 
untasted that morning, of the ceaseless chatter of the 
children, the soiled tablecloth, half washed dishes, and 
muddy coffee; all excused on the pleqa that Bridget 
kad more than she could do. 

“Then why not do it yourself?” said Conscience; 
and I had no answer to make. 

Then I saw again papa’s indignant face and heard 
his tired voice: “ Christie, are you never going to learn 
how to take your mother’s place, or am I always to 
find my home uncomfortable and the children uncared 
for?” 

And what was my reply? ‘*Am I always to bea 
slave, papa, and waste my youth washing dishes and 
minding children? Pray what is to become of my sing- 
ing and Italian?’ Hesaid nothing and left the room; 
and I, with a guilty feeling tugging at my heart, tried 
to make myself believe I had only spoken the truth and 
was entitled to do so. But my undutiful, sinful speech 
rang in my ears and my better nature rose up against 
it. 

“Poor papa!” I thought. “How hard he works and 
how little comfort he has. How grey and careworn he 
has become since mother died, and though he gave me 





A COMMONPLACE TRIAL. 
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the household expenses must still be reduced.” For an 
hour I fought with myself, and at last my eyes seemed 
opened and I longed to begin upon the new line of 
conduct I sketched out for myself. My first act of 
self-denial was to start immediately for town, and, 
putting the money for the new quarters that papa had 
given me that morning in my purse, I called upon my 
teachers and informed them I must discontinue my 
lessons. Then feeling as though mg last pleasure in 
life had gone, [stopped and purchased a hat for Teddy, 
books for Robbie, dish towels for Bridget, and many 
other useful articles which I knew we had been in need 
of for a long time, but had no means of procuring. 

How I worked the rest of the day! Aud how won- 
derfully the old house brightened up under a little 
judicious care and management! Bridget and I 
washed the curtains in the sitting-room which had 
hung soiled and yellow so long that poor papa had 
asked if they were intended to be ornamental or 
strictly useful. I brought-down the plants and bird- 
cage which had decorated my own room, and made 
many other changes, which, though slight iv them- 
selves, made a wonderful difference in the looks of 
what had always been so forlorn a room fora family 
to congregate in on a winter’s night. 

When all was done, I stood amazed, and contem- 
plated the change a few hours’ work and a little inge- 
nuity had accomplished in the looks and comfort of 
the old house. 

But there was a slight drawback to my pleasure, for 
Conscience kept whispering in my ear, ** Why didn’t 
this occur to you before? Instead of being wrapped 
up in your own affairs, why haven't you tried to make 
the house cheerful and your father comfortable?” 

Neither did my efforts in this new line of conduct 
stop here, but, having prepared for the comfort of fhe 
outer, I took into consideration the inner man. After 
making a nice pudding, I set the table neatly and 
prettily, and told the astonished Bridget that it would 
be my duty hereafter to attend to it while she might 
devote the whole of her time and talent to the cook- 
ing. 

When the children came home from school I combed 
and scrubbed them to such an extent that they asked 
if the minister or Walter Kingsley was coming to tea. 
I laughed and sighed in the same breath, for the inno- 
cent inquiry stung me more than any reproach. 

“No, Janie,” Isaid, ** but sister is going to be good 
now and keep you always neat little girls. Papa don’t 
like to see such untidy-iooking children around him, 
and you must all help me and be good, too, and keep 
yourselves clean, and not all talk at once when papa 
comes home tired.” , 

The promise was readily given, for children see as 
clearly as older people where there is trouble, and can 
be easily reasoned with. Finally, with bright faces, 
smooth hair and clean aprons, we descended to the 
transformed sitting-room, and I found, to my intense 
delight, their manner had improved to meet the oeca- 
sion. 

Never shall I forget the surprised look upon papa’s 
face when he entered the cheerful, home-like room. 
The fire burned brightly, the snowy curtains were 
drawn close, and the birds and plants added such a 
pretty freshness to the scene. The evening paper, his 
slippers and dressing-gown took away from any 
“company look’’ it might have to his eyes, and when 
he found himself surrounded with his children look- 
ing happy and cared for, I saw his eyes fill with tears 
and his lips tremble. 

Need I say I felt fully repaid for the sacrifices I had 
made? My trial proved such a success that I was 
never Willing to go back to the old shiftless way of 
living. Still I fought many a fierce battle with myself 
before I could give up eutirely old habits, and the 
burden at first was a heavy one to carry. 

Far from thinking myself a household drudge now, 
I look upon the duties I perform for my loved ones 
from day to day as amoung my greatest privileges. 
And when papa puts his arm around me and calls me 
* Little Mother,” I look back upon that dreary time 
and thank God for opening my eyes and giving me 
strength to bear the burden until it became light. 


Che Hittle Folks. 








TWO OLD HENS. 


By PAu. CoBDEN. 





““ CYONNY, ye looks as ef eberyting was agwine 

wrong wid ye in dis yer world. You'se almost 
as black in de face as your ole black aunty. Wot’s in 
de wind now?” 

“Sonny,” or Tom, sat on the door-step and pouted, 
and turned and twisted the buttons on the cuffs of his 
checkered shirt. 

“Don’t work off dem buttons, sonny,” said Chloe. 
“T sewed ’em on good:an’ strong dis very mornin’, 
*fore you was up.” 

Tom continued to pout and twist his buttons, as if 
all the world were hung in black, or as if he had never 
seen a patch of bright sky or a bit of green grass since 
he was born. 

Chloe was in no mood to scold. Indeed, she never 
felt like scolding Tom, but on this morning she was 
more than ever moved with compassion. 

* Poor wite chile!” she said. ‘‘ You doesn’t seem 
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no ways happy. Missus comes down on you pretty 
hard sometimes; but you must be patient an’ circum- 
spectious, too. Don't be sassy, but quiet-like; ‘cause, 
you see, sonny, tings is all a comin’ out right.” 

“Don’t believe it,’’ growled Tom; “and I won't be 
scolded no more. I just won’t. Mrs. Bennet is an 
awful cross woman. She ain’t fdir, neither. I'll run 
away.” 

“Where would you run to, sonny?’ asked Chloe, 
with an unmistakable expression of pity in her face 
and voice. 

*“‘ Don’t know,”’ sobbed Tom. 

‘*Ob course you doesn’t. Ef your ole black aunty 
only had a little cabin of her own you wouldn’t hab 
to run far, dat’s sure; but you see, Tom, dis yer house 
is my home, an’ I 'spect it will be till I die. Missus 
ain’t no ways anxious to get rid ob me—couldn’t keep 
de house—couldn’t keep de house, I ’spect, ef I wasn’t 
here; an’ as I ain’t agwine to run away myself, I 
doesn’t want you to.”’ 

“T will run away,” snapped out Tom. 

“Just you tink dat ar ober agin, sonny. Look at it 
from ebery pint ob view, an’ den you'll make up your 
mind to stay whar I be.”’ 

To assist Tom's thoughts, Chloe drew for him a dark 
picture of his escape, and the desperation and despair 
that would follow him. 

“Tt might seem mighty fine at de fust,’’ she said. 
** You'd go along ober de road a feelin’ very comfable. 
You'd feel as ef you owned de whole world, an’ didn’t 
hab to mind nobody. Ef you started on a full break- 
fast or dinner, such as you gets here, an’ dressed in 
your comfable clothes, you wouldn’t feel no ways 
sorry for wot you’d done. But before many days dar 
would be a holler place in your stomach dat you'd 
want to hab ole Chloe fill, an’ you’d hab no ole Chloe 
dar. Better tink ob it now, sonny, ’fore you gets 
warmed up to de aggrawatin’ pint an’ runs away. 
You’se heard ’bout dat man an’ de swine, hasn’t you? 
De poor, foolish boy thought he couldn’t stan’ it no 
longer, an’ he just run away. An’ he had an awful 
hard time ob it. He couldn’t even get as good food 
as de swine had to eat. He couldn’t get even de 
husks. Dis ain’t your fader’s house, to be sure, an’ 
dlat makes a difference mebbe; but I wouldn't run 
away ef I was you, no matter whether the folks is 
fair or not.” 

“Mrs. Bennett keeps all the time asking me about 
them two hens—Specky and Tar—and I don't know 
no more about ’em than I do about the people that 
live in the moon. I named ’em myself and took good 
care of ’em,. till they were gone. First Tar went off, 
and the next thing I knew Specky was gone. Mrs. 
Bennett says they never went without hands; but I 
reckon it wasn't my hands that took ’em off. Now, I 
just wish Mrs. Bennett would stop talking about them 
hens.” 

Here Tom brought his fist down on fhe steps with 
great violence and declared he'd run away before he 
was twenty-four bours older. 

“You'll get as fur as de gate, mebbe, but no furder,” 
said Chloe, “for you know, Tom, l’se allers good to 
you. And now just you look a here. You hasn’t got 
no troubles that’s like old black Chloe’s. When I 
looks in de glass and sees my awful black face, I says 
to myself: ‘Ole Chloe, you’se dreadful to look at, an’ 
you may scrub dat face ob yours wid soap an’ sand, 
or you may peel de skin off, but you’se got to stay just 
de same till you’se resurrected.’ Now, dat’s trouble, 
sonny, a heap bigger trouble dan wot you’se got.” 

Tom’s feelings had reached the exploding point, and 
with one tremendous cry, that startled old Chloe, he 
said: - 

‘Nobody has ever accused you of being a thief, and 
that’s what Mrs. Bennett bas done to me. She hasn’t 
done that exactly, neither. She’s done a great deal 
worse. She’s talked about them ‘ missing hens,’ as she 
calls ’em, and says they didn’t go off without hands. 
I was awful mad, yesterday, and I just says to her, 
‘Mrs. Bennett, don’t you think hens can go off on feet 
a3 well as on bands?’ She really thinks that I stole 
them hens for my folks.” 

“Well, laws, sonny, we can’t help wot folks tink; 
but ef you didn’t take dem hens—an’ ’taint no ways 
likely you did—you can keep yourself mighty comfa- 
ble, a saying to yourself: ‘I didn’t take dem hens.’ 
When we'se all right inside we hasn’t no need to trou- 
ble ourselves "bout wot's agwine on outside. In de 
winter time you'se comf’able an’ happy ef you’se got 
u good fire to sit by an’ good lights to see by, no mat- 
ter ef de storm is a comin’ down on de roof and a 
beatiu’ hard ‘'gainst de winder-glass. Dar’s another 
ting you hasn’t thought ’bout, Tom. Ef you didn’t 
take dem bens—an’ I’se mighty sure you didn’t—den 


de Lord Knows you didn’t, and dar’s a heap ob com- 


fort in dat.” 

Tom had no idea of religious consolation, and his 
‘heart did not open to receive ‘the heap ob comfort.” 

“There sha’n’t nobody accuse me of being a thief,” 
he growled out. 

‘But dat’s just wot dey'se done, sonny, an’ now all 
you’se got to do is just to let de Lord take care ob 
your ’fairs.” 

“‘He’ll never tell Mrs. Bennett that I didn’t take 
them bens. He don’t speak to nobody. Just like as 
not, there ain’t no Lord. I reckon there ain’t.” 

“Dar ain’t, eh? Lawsy me! Wot a foolish boy you 
be. I hope de Lord’ll take pity on you an’ gib you 
more sense, an’ I ’blieve he will, cause it’s like him to 


take pity on silly folks.” 





“Like as anyhow,” broke out Tom again, “ them 
hens fell into the well, t’otherday. The cover was off 
the well, and hens are sillier, anytime, than what you 
say I be; and l’d be willing to bet all the clothes I’ve 
had in a year that Tar and Specky are both at the 
bottom of that well. If they be, then ’tain’t no ways 
likely they’ll get lively, and come flying up, to 
straighten out things between me and Mrs. Bennett. 
If they did, | should say there was a Lord, for dead 
sure.”’ 

-Chloe shook her head. 

“A careless, foolish wite chile,’’ she said to herself— 
“allers a leavin’ open de gate, an’ a lettin’ in cows 
an’ pigs—allers a breakin’ de wagon or de harness, an’ 
allers a leanin’ on de Landle ob his hoe, awful lazy he 
is, but he didn’t nebber steal dem bens; an’ it’s my 
*pinion dat de Lord’ll settle dis business ’fore long.” 

Chloe wasn’t sure of many things, but she was 
“sure dat de Lord has a heap to do wid folks.”” In 
this faith she was always quiet. She always looked 
to the Lord “ to do de bestest ting he could for ber an’ 
other folks too.” And she meant it when she said to 
Tom: ‘Now, sonny, you’se set long nuff oun dem 
steps. You just get up, an’ go an’ do your chores. Go 
dis yer minute now, an’ tend to your work, an’ de 
Lord’ll tend to you.”’ 

Tom had considerable faith in Chloe, but little or 
none inthe Lord. And, for a fortnight, he went his 
daily rounds, neither seeing nor hearing anything that 
looked as if the Lord was ’tending to him. 

This gave him several fine chances to twit old Chloe, 
and he let slip no opportunity to ask her where her 
Lord was. But Tom’s opportunities grew beautifully 
less, and, at last, not another was left. 

Chloe was standing in the kitchen door, holding up 
her bands in amazement, and trying to speak. At 
last she screamed to Tom, who was sitting by the win- 
dow in the kitchen: 

* Look out ob dat winder dis yer minute, Tom, and 
den tell me agin, ef you dare, dat der ain’t no Lord.” 

Tom’s head was out of the window in an instant. 

‘““Oh, Lord!" he exclaimed; “ there is a Lord.” 

Tar and Specky were walking up to the kitchen 
steps, each with a brood of chickens. 

“T nebber dreamed ob dat ar,’’ said Chloe. “It 
nebber come into my head that dem heus was a settin’, 
but I was mighty sure de Lord would bring 'em round 
fore long. Now, Tom, you’se found out dar’s a Lord, 
an’ you see he’s been willin’ to use two ole settin’ hens 
to get a foolish wite chile like you out ob trouble.” 

“Well, missus,” added Chloe, for just then Mrs. 
Bennett came into the kitchen, “dem hens has come 
round at last. Ef you’ll look out ob de winder you'll 
see ’em.”’ 

Mrs. Bennett looked out of the window and then 
looked at Tom in so kindly a way as she said, ‘* My 
boy, I made a great mistake,” that his heart began at 
once to heal. 

Ever afterward, when Chloe entertained Tom with 
stories, she used to ask him if he didn’t want to hear 
“dat story bout dem two ole settin’ hens an’ de ways 
ob Providence.” 





MOLLY. 
By IpA T. THURSTON. 


PRETTY bright-eyed little creature is Molly. 

I don’t know what her other name is, but she 
lives with an old woman who seems very fond of her— 
although she certainly is not her mother—in what 
seems to me a queer place for a home; for it is under 
the Washington market in one of the busiest streets in 
New York. The old woman sellssecond hand clothing 
and has little room just two or three steps below the 
level of the sidewalk. In the daytime she brings most 
of her ‘stock out on the sidewalk, hanging the old 
dresses on nails or laying them across boxes and 
barrels, and she sits in the midst of them and calls on 
the passers by to purchase. She often looks tired and 
worn, as if life went hardly with her, and indeed it 
seems as if she must find it difficult to make even the 
poorest. kind of a living there, but whatever privations 
and hardships she has to endure, little Molly is never 
allowed to suffer. She never goes supperless to bed, 
never is sent out to beg, nor even made to assist in the 
care of the little shop-home. She bas nothing to do 
but enjoy herself jn her own fashion, and, being a 
quiet little thing, she seems to like best to “cuddle” 
down among the piles of old garments and watch all 
that goes on in the busy street. She never plays with 
the ragged boys who fight and quarrel and throw 
stones at her on the sly, of with the equally ragged 
and dirty girls who make faces at her and when the 
old woman is busy with a customer threaten to carry 
her (Molly, not the old woman) off, some day. Now 
and then, when tired of sitting still she will pay a visit 
perhaps to ove or another of their neighbors—the 
women who sell tinware, or crockery, or the apple- 
woman on the corner who, being unable to stand, has 
to hitch her chair along the sidewalk when she wants 
to move; or if she is sure that the ugly boys and girls 
are not in sight, Molly sometimes runs into the market, 
where everybody knows her, and many a one has some 
little titbit saved for her. In one of those cold days, a 
week or two ago, I saw her looking as warm and com- 
fortable asa little bear; for however poorly her old 
friend dresses, Molly always has nice, comfortable 
clothing, and this winter her fur sacque, cap and mit- 
tens areas pretty, if not as costly, as those of any child 





on Broadway. To tell the truth, she always wears a fur 
suit; for Molly is a sleek, handsome kitten, and you 
can see her any day when you walk through that 
part of Washington Street, unless it is rainy; and 
then you may be sure she will be inside the little shop 


where not a drop of water can fall on her pretty fur 
suit. 





A MULE. 
By EpGar FAWCETT. 


"Ma mule, and I know it; 
I constantly show it, 
And surely shan’t change till I die! 
If once well decided, 
Though worried and chided, 
1 never surrender—not I! 


Papa says: “* My daughter, 
You'll get bread and water 
All day till you do thus and go.” 
With calm resignation 
I take such a ration, 
But never give under—oh, no! 


I stick to a statement, 
And make no abatement 
Of obdurate vigor and dash, 
Although clearly knowing, 
From plainest of showing, 
That what I've asserted is trash! 


Mamma becomes tearful 
And tells me I'm fearful ; 
The teachers detest me at school. 
I know that it’s foolish, 
This being so mulish, 
But then Nature made me a mule! 


And people with wonder 
Esteem it a biunder 

On Nature's part, I've not a doubt, 
That each side my forehead, 
Appallingly horrid, 

A pair of mule’s ear's don't stick out! 


Pusples, 


A BIBLICAL ENrae 








27 Letters. 
7, 17, ason of Judah. 
12, 6, 5, 24, a city. 
9, 22, 3, 13, 10, 2, a prophet. 
1, 18, 5, 16, 13, was created in the beginning. 
10, 15, 13, 4, 17, one of the tribes. 
15, 6, 5, 8, 22, 2, 15, were struck blind. 
21, 1, 11, 13, 14, 17, a grandson of Shem. 
3, 13, 19, 5, 20, 6, 28, 13, 17,7, 24, the number of years David 
reigned in Jerusalem. 
My whole is a passage from the Sermon on the Mount. 
Mrra. 
DECAPITATED BLANKS, 
1. He tried to speak in his , but he could not —— his voice 
so as to be heard. 





2. Before you —— you had better eat a ——; these are really 
works of ——. 

3. There were a quantity of —— goods lying in a —— at the 
door. 

4. He traveled much and spent several months in —— hoping 
to forget the —— of both mind and body. 

5. He endeavored to —— the tree, but there was not a —— 


strong enough to bear him. Horace, 


A METAGRAM. 

Entire I am a word of six letters, and without me no one 
can live. Change the first letter, and lam a garland. Sub- 
tract the last letter and transpose me, and I am found ina 
river. Insert a letter, and I ama boy’s name. Subtract twe 
letters, and Tam what no one should be. Transpose me, and 
I am a story. Subtract a letter, and I amadrink. Trans 
pose me, and I am a meadow. EmMiz CHEDIC. 


A SQUARE Worp. 
Desert. 
* Thought. 
Spare. 
A native of a European country. 
ALIOg Gay. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
A point of time. 
A box. 
A conjunction. 
A consonant. Eva. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 5. 


A Biblical Enigma.’’—* Happy is the man that findeth wisdom.” 
PROV. ii, 
A Double Acrosttc. J nlia N 
A Ibemarl EK 
N o w 
U ragua Y 
A rgentin E 
R io de la Plat A 
y este R 
JANUARY. New YEAR. 
A Charade.—Pen, man, ship. (Penmanship.) 
A Square Word.— FRED 
RAGE 
EG@as8s 
DES «& 
A Drop-Vowel Puzzle.— 
* Whene’er I take my walks abroad 
How many pocr I see! 
What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me?” 
The following answer correctly: Theresa, Rob Roy, Lela, Henry 
Morse, Irene W., A. Lavinia Nichols, Josie B. Palmer, Hiram K.;, 
Charlie, Rachel, Emmie Chedic. 
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Vor. XIII, No. 3. 








PLYMOUTH CHURCH.—(Continued from p. 55.) 


anything to do with her: has he not bad anything to 
do with him? 

I hold that there is no fact more absolutely suscep- 
tible of conviction on the part of every fair-minded 
man, than that these two gentlemen, thinking them- 
selves to be doing right, have felt called upon to take 
steps which have made them for three years adverse 
to Plymouth Church. And now, when a Mutual 
Council is called to sit in judgment on the acts of 
Plymouth Church, shall these men, who for three 
years have been hostile to this church, interfering with 
it and opposing it, come in and give us their adjudica- 
tion? Why, the case is just like this: a complainant 
comes into court as an advocate, and makes his state- 
ment and argument, then goes upon the bench in the 
judge’s seat and gives out the law, and then steps 
down into the jury-box and brings in a verdict on his 
own law. 

One of these gentlemen said, in a church meeting, 
previous to the council, that there were mysterious 
things about me—that though I had been most intimate 
in the family of Dr. Storrs, yet, from about the time 
these difficulties arose, I had absolutely withdrawn 
royself from the Doctor’s house, and had not crossed 
his threshold for two years, and he did not know what 
to make of it. Those were the two years in which Dr. 
Storrs was in Europe with his whole family. His 
bouse was rented and he did not get into it until nearly 
two years afterwards. And this is one of the gentle- 
men that wanted to be on the Mutual Council! 

It has been said that a most ardent letter was written 
to me by one of the parties, and that I never made 
any answer to it. That letter has had so much to do 
with this matter that I think I will read it to you: 

CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, } 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Nov. 2d, 1872. § 

My DEAR BeEcHER: I hear from different quarters that 
scandalous and annoying publications have been made about 
: ‘Tf they are such as to trouble you, and if Ican at any time 
be of any service to you, you know of course that you have 
only to intimate the wish to get all the help that I can give, 
on any occasion, or in any way. Ever affect’y yours, 

R. 8. Srorrs, Jr. 

This letter was written just after the publication of 
the Woodbull scandal. It wasa thing he said he had 
heard of. He did not know anything aboutit. The 
letter stated that if I was troubled and wanted any- 
thing he was ready to help me. That was well enough; 
it was all right; but why should there have been such 
a pother made about my not answering it? I did not 
want anything of him, and therefore I did not ask him 
for anything; and I think subsequent events have justi- 
fied me in it. 

There is a postscript to this letter. It is purely in 
reference to private affairs. 1 only read it because it 
stamps tbe representations which have been elsewhere 
made: 

I have to-day got Mary and the girls into our own house 
Again, after almost two years’ absence; and they desire me 
to add their affectionate remembrances to you and Mrs. 
Beecher. R. 8. 8., JR. 


There, you see, are the two years during which it 
was so strange that I did not visit Dr. Storrs. 

Now this was entirely appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances. It showed the cordial and affectionate 
relations which had existed between usaforetime. It 
came to me on a day when there were present with me 
two or three eminent gentlemen of the legal profes- 
sion who had called to pay their respects to me and to 
advise with me; and they said, ‘ This is one of the 
things that you ought not to touch: let it be smothered 
in the mud from which it came.” Acting under that 
advice I never wrote a letter afterwards on the sub- 
ject; mor did I speak of it to any person except those 
who were intimately concerned with the trouble— 
Mr. Moulton and Mr. Tilton, and their households. 
I maintained absolute silence concerning it in my own 
house, in my own church, and toward the whole 
world—and I did it on this ground: that I would not 
be a party to the diffusion of that which I believed to 
be injurious to morals asI knew it to be false to the 
truth. And that policy would have succeeded if it 
had not been that on the other side were treacherous 
znen who did not want it to succeed. It was their 
treachery which gave the thing soreness and new out- 
break continually. I bave maintained from that day 
to this hour that the publication of such a thing as 
that, the attempt to foist it again and again into life, 
and the writing of documents that spread it more and 
more, was an outrage on morals and an outrage on 
decency for which there ought to be no pardon. And 
as for me, while, if I am arraigned before any tribu- 
nal of my country to give testimony, I shall not hold 
my peace, I will not give countenance to, nor in any 
way help, the diffusion of that which can only be 
mischievous, first, middle, and last. While I have 
been taunted by the newspapers with spreading this 
thing abroad, I have had nothing to do with it. I 
have been bombarded and assailed on all sides; and 
yet you will bear me witness that I have not been the 
one that has stirred up this mire. 

Mr. Van Cott says, in respect to this Mutual Council, 
“We have an analogue in our criminal courts. We 
think a great deal of a jury of the vicinage.” He 
says, ‘‘ Character goes for a great deal.’”’” Now I have 
a jury of the vicinage. I stand in the midst of ten 
thousand people who have known me for a score of 
years. I standin the most assailable position that any 
man can stand in on earth. I am not a member of 
any party that cares to defend me. I am not con- 


» nected with any sect that is interested in my defense. 





I am not active in any public body that will attempt 
toshield me. I am almost alone. I am a man that 
was trumpeted up and down through the land as an 
abolitionist when it was a reproach to be an abolition- 
ist. I am a man whose name is familiar all over the 
country as connected with public reform; and that 
name has been a lightning rod for every storm to 
strike, from north to south. I am a man against 
whom prejudices are beating from a thousand sources. 
I am known and read of allmen. My every word is 
printed—my sermons, my lecture-room talks, even 
my home conversations are printed. I have been 
stripped bare and naked, and have stood in the very 
glare of public notoriety for nearly my whole life. 
For five years I have been under the pressure and 
weight of this odium. I have been hunted by the 
women of the stews and their paramours. I have 
been hunted through the church courts and through 
civil courts. I have been hunted by newspapers that 
have nothing to do but to make common sewers of 
themselves for this slander. And now I put the ques- 
tion to every honest mind, How can a man stand 
under such circumstances if he is that guilty wretch 
which theysay he is? It is admitted that my sermons 
lack nothing in spirituality, and that they are as the 
bread of life and the water of life to hundreds and 
thousands; and I ask, How shall a man not supported 
by a denomination or a party, how shall a man that 
stands almostalone, how shall a man that has to stand 
by him only the ten thousand that have known him 
for a score of years through and through, in trouble 
and in prosperity, in dark and in light, the world al- 
most, beside these, being against him—how shall such 
a man stand under this enormous pressure if it be not 
that God is with him, and tbat he is right? 

Now, as to the jury of the vicinage, I stand in the 
center of my own vicinage; and I have been support- 
ed by them on the ground of character, which is 
justly said to weigh much. It has been my salvation. 
I should have been destroyed long ago but for that, 
and for the fact that God gave me health and courage 
to go right on with my work through good report and 
through evil report, and that by continuance in well- 
doing I have put to shame those that have assailed 
me. I have not flinched one Sunday from duty; I 
have performed my accustomed work; aud my ene- 
mies, day after day, have poured fresh mud upon me: 
and my very silence, my refusal to answer back, has 
been made reason of renewed suspicion and assault. 
And now it is said, when a mutual council is to be 
called, that it ought to be called from the neighboring 
churches. 

When one is to be tried in the civil courts, is ev- 
ery man regarded as a proper man to sit on the jury 
of the vicinage? Do they vot reject one and pick an- 
other, reject one and pick another? Do they not se- 
lect the jury that is to try him? or is every enemy 
living on the same street to sit on the jury? Are you 
not to search till you find impartial men for the ju- 
rors? With all honor to the learning and the general 
integrity of these men, and with all testimony to the 
unquestioned conscientiousness with which they have 
done wrong, I say this: that while they are fit to 
preach, and fit for honor and respect in their various 
spheres, they are not fit to sit on a council that has 
anything to do with Plymouth Church. And the 
only reason why this matter has terminated as it has, 
the only reason why we are not to have a Mutual 
Council, is that it was foreseen that a mutual council, 
made up of men outside, with no predilections in 
favor of either party, would have decided in our 
favor. The only mutual council that will satisfy the 
other side is one with those men in it who have been 
for years openly and secretly pursuing an adversary 
part against Plymouth Church. If they could have a 
mutual council with Dr. Budington and Dr. Storrs 
in it, they were willing to have it; but when we gently 
objected, when we said that we thought these men 
ought not to be chosen, they gave it up. Why did 
they not go on and put them in? I will tell you why. 
Because if these men came to the council they did 
not want to sit there as dummies; aud they knew as 
well as we that if they said anything and it was 
known that we had objected to them beforehand on 
the ground that they were prejudiced, that fact would 
kill dead any moral effect which they otherwise might 
have had on the Council. Oh! if we only had not 
said anything! But we simply feg'stered our judg- 
ment that we did not think it would be right for them 
to be chosen—though we did not insist that they 
should not be—and that killed it. 

Now, a word or two gbout Mr. Van Cott’s plea. 
When he asks me why I did not, knowing that Mrs. 
Moulton was absent from church, reprimand her, I 
reply, in the first place, that her peculiar relation to 
home duties, end her ideas of hospitality debarred her 
often from going to church when she wanted to go. 
Secondly, she did not decline to come to the church 
up to the summer of 1874. We talked about it, and I 
encouraged her. I used to say, ‘Why do you not 
come to church?” She would say, “It don’t make 
any difference: you don’t care anything about it.”” I 
used to say, ‘‘ You are never in that church that I do 
not see you; and when I see you there I know that 
there is peace at home, I feel that things are going to 
be reconciled and mended, and it makes me happy.” 
And she used to come to church. Not only that, but 
she has on two or three occasions stood after church 
waiting to see me, and has given me some message or 
handed me some note from her husband. Up to the 





summer of 1874 not only did she attend church here, 
but I never had a friend that was more cordial or 
more familiar, and that at the very time when she 
says she knew we to be an adulterer. Her chamber 
was a kind of reception bed-room; and time and time 
again have I been taken into it. There was hardly a 
place in Brooklyu where I was more familiar than I 
was there. I used to lie on the sofa, waiting for her 
husband. Her demeanor was that of a sister, or of a 
child, or of the joint relationship of both. My conver- 
sation with her was assimple and as delicate as I could ~ 
make it; and if she ever had the brazen face to talk to 
me about “adultery,’’ rolling it over and over upon 
her tongue as she has been made to do in the nauseous 
letters which have borne her name, I, that had a wo- 
man’s delicacy under a man’s rib—I should have 
blushed crimson, if she did not, to have heard her use 
any such language as that. 

I declare again that my intercourse in that house- 
hold was such as indicated respect and affection on 
her part, as it certainly indicated respect and affection 
on mine, during all my acquaintance for her. Up to 
the time of the developments which were made at the 
trial before the church commitee in 1874, our inter- 
course was of that character; and I had no occasion be- 
fore that time to admonish her for not going to church. 

After that, when she had been announced as a wit- 
ness in a civil trial which is stillon the calendarand 
still undisposed of, it would have been an indecency for 
me to have admonished her; and after the testimony 
that she gave in court during the winter it isan inde- 
cency for any man to mention it as an accusation 
against me. Nobody would do it but men who were 
disposed to take a side and follow it out at all hazards, 
without any regard whatsoever to the truth. 

I say again about trials, that before any accredited 
tribunal, that distinguishes between truth and false- 
hood, and that has any conception of the rules of fair- 
ness and equity which by long experience have be- 
come established, Iam willing to appear; but before a 
tribunal of ministers who are prejudiced against me, 
some of them by diverse sentiments in theology, some 
of them by difference of opinion as to ecclesiastical 
polity, some of them by personal reasons, many of 
them by private and church peculiarities, with Richard 
S. Storrs and Wm. Ives Budington as jurors, I will not 
go. Would that God would give me impartial jury- 
men, with advocates wanting only the truth. I am 
not afraid of any tribunal on the globe; but as to sub- 
mitting to an ecclesiastical trial by men prejudiced 
against me, Many of them pledged to decide against 
me, where witnesses whose testimony was most vital 
would not come, and where witnesses who had no 
business to come would be brought in—as to submit- 
ting to such a hodge-podge trial, and thus putting my 
life in jeopardy, I won’t! Iwon't! I say to him who 
would subject me to the gross injustice of such a trial, 
as the apostle said to the high-priest who commanded 
him to be smitten, ‘‘ God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall!” 

As regards this mutual council, on these pretenses it 
is thrown up, and on these pretenses they try to throw 
the blame on Plymouth Church. 

Men and brethren, Christian men and Christian 
women, I stand here from time to time, trying not to 
act from the animal side of my nature—from anger, 
from pride, from wrath, from ill-will. I try to set before 
you an example of that patience and that gentleness 
which Christ enjoins upon me. That I do not succeed 
better; that sometimes an impatient expression 
comes from my lips in the heat of speech, or that 
when suddenly stirred up by provocation, with a 
very sensitive nature, I make remarks which a 
minute afterwards I would be glad to recall, 
I do confess; but that which I desire above all 
things is that I may be just to everybody. The 
wish that is deepest in my heart is that I may do the 
things which will please Jesus Christ. Dearer to me 
than all other things in this world is his name; and 
that I do at all represent bis spirit to you isa mat- 
ter of gratitude with me; but that I do it so little isa 
matter of humiliation and confession before my God. 
I want to be pati nt; I want to be strong ; I want to 
be courageous; i want to preach as though there 
were no storms in the air, and as though there 
were no earthquake under ground, and I try to do 
it. But I am only a man; and the little strength 
that I’ have to do it with is not my own; and in 
all this fight of affliction I bear witness that by 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ I 2m what Iam, 
and have been what I have been—except these bonds, 
these infirmities, these impatiences. 

Now, I shall go right on. If they disfranchise this 
church, I shall preach here as long as you want to have 
me; but when, father, mother, brother, sister, you 
feel that the time has come for you to withdraw some 
little part even of your confidence from me, do not 
wait, let me know it: the sun shall not go down on 
that day which communicates to me the fact that any 
considerable portion of you doubt me, and find me 
the pastor of this church. But so long as you stand, I 
am strong. If the gospel that is in me is the candle of 
the Lord, then you are the golden candlestick in 
which that candle stands to give light; and so long as 
no voice goes out that this candle shall be removed 
from the house of God, here I shall go on doing my 
duty, my head already white, blossoming with age. 
So long as I have vigor and fruitfulness and your con- 
fidence, and the blessing of God rests upon us both, 
shall stand, and having done all, shall stand, 
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Three Valuable Patents Given Away! 


Every One Sold is Fully Warranted. 


IT SAVES LABOR, WEAR AND TEAR, AND THE ANNOYANCE OF WASH DAY. 


It Will Do the Washing of the Family While You are Eating 
Breakfast and Doing up Dishes. 


STEAM has long been known as the most powerful agent in removing dirt, 
grease, and stains from clothing, and bleaching them white. Paper makers have 
for many years used steam in cleansing and bleaching their rags, and they succecd 
in making, by its agency, the filthiest pickings from the gutter perfectly pure and 
white. Until the invention of the STEAM WASHER or WOMAN’S FRIEND, 
although often attempted, no method had ever been discovered of applying steam 
directly to the clothing, which could be used in a portable manner for domestic 
purposes. The Woman’s Friend washes without labor. It will do the washing of 
an ordinary family in thirty minutes to an hour. The Steam Washer is superior to 
all other devices. 


It is truly a Labor and Clothes Saving Invention. 


Read the following Circular and Testimonials : 


I respectfully ask you to read this Circular carefully, and candidly consider 
what I now propose to you as a matter of business. Before making known to you 
my terms, permit me to state that the matter of washing clothes is one of no small 
consideration. It is something which concerns every family and every individual. 
Itis but recent since hand-washing was in common use. Latterly, however, the 
inventive genius of the country has been directed to the invention and construction 
of various devices or machinery by which much of the labor, drudgery, loss of time 
and wear of material might be obviated. Ponderous as well as intricate Washing 
Machines have been constructed—many of which are decided improvements over 
the old method of washing—and these machines have been very salable. People 
will continue to have Washing Machines; but let me ask you, If the STEAM 
WASHER can be constructed for a few dollars, (much less than any ordivary 
Washing Machine,) and enable all to wash by steam without labor, loss of time, 
without wearing of clothing, etc., is it not reasonable to suppose that it will super- 
sede, in a great measure, all Washing Machines now in common use? The sale of 
this Washer is unparalleled, and must be so. There is nothing like it in use. It is 
new, and every family needs it and will have it. I wish to secure a few good men 
to sell for me, and, in order to secure as many as I need immediately, I offer extra 
inducements. 

My retail price is reduced to $9.00 each, but if you will send me $5.00 I will send 
you a complete Washer as a sample; and further, if you will, after fully testing the 
merits of this Washer, select a county or more, which you wish to operate in, I will 
furnish you Washers at the rate of $20.00 per case, (six Washers,) two cases $38.00, 
and on your first order for a case I will deduct $2.00, thus making the sample cost 
no more than at case rates. And when your orders reach one dozen I will make you 
a deed to your county, providing it contains 15,000 or less, but if more, in the same 
proportion. I will also make you a deed free to my Butter Package, patented 
June 1, 1875, No. 163,899; likewise deed to my patent No. 124,987, for preserving 
sweet potatoes the year round. 

These patents alone are worth at least $5.00 per thousand inhabitants, or $500.00 
for a county of one hundred thousand inhabitants. Bear in mind, 1 give you these 
patents free of charge. All I ask of you is to use reasonable diligence in selling the 
Steam Washer, and I will continue to furnish them at arate lower than you can 
get them made by any ordinary workman. I charge nothing for boxing and dray- 
age. You can haveadozen sent by freight for less than the cost of a sample by 
express. os 

Many of my patrons have requested me to suggest to them the-best method of 
seHing the Woman’s Friend, in oyder to make the most money in the shortest 
time practicable. In reply I wouldysay that there are many methods which might 
be suggested, all_of which seem to work well, but the most prominent of which I 
will suggest: In the first place send for a sample and carefully test it; you will 
learn by a single trial how to wash with it most successfully. All you have to do 
now is to exhibit it to others. I will suggest that you make an engagement to wash 
at a certain place at au appointed hour; manage to have as many present as possi- 
ble. You will be astonished at the intense excitement it will produce after the 
water and steam have rushed through the tubes and foamed over the clothing, 
running back through the clothing to the lower bottom, to be suddenly returned 
again in the same manner—say for thirty minutes you take out the clothing, rinse. 
and wring out, and find the clothing perfectly clean. You will find all extremely 
delighted with it. 

You can take orders from nine in ten present, to be filled afterward, at $9 each. 
A single trial in this manner will satisfy you that the WOMAN’S FRIEND is a 
success and will sell. Still another way, which is sure to succeed nine times in ten: 
After you have secured a sample and know just what it will do, you can approach 
almost any one who has any inclination at all to engage in any business of this 
kind, and readily stipulate with him to take a Washer if it will perform all claimed 
for it. You will succeed niuety-nine times in a hundred in making the Washer 
perform to his satisfaction. I have known some agents to sell as many as twenty 
Washers ina day. After you have introduced it more or less in your county you 
can take another county, and rest assured that whenever you can get a‘single 
Washer in a neighborhood it will sell many more. Consequently, after you have 
sold a few hundred in the county, you can sell the county for much more than at 
the start. You can calculate what your gains will be by taking‘a single county. 
There is no business you can engage in which offers such splendid inducements; 


besides, it is a safe business, no loss, and pleasant because it renders perfect satise 
faction. I cannot see how I can propose better terms. Should I allow my patrons 
to make their own terms, I scarcely believe they could make better for themselves, 
and make more money. 

On the receipt of five dollars I will ship you a complete Washer as a sample, a 
copy of the Chromo, Patent No. 42,806, for making soap, together witb a Certificate 
of Agency, with full instructions how to conduct the business. And upon receipt 
of the Washer you may have time to test it, and if you find it not as represented I 
will refund your money. The Washers retail at $9. After I send you a sample, [ 
will hold your county a reasonable time for you to decide whether you wish to en- 
gage or not. I will let you have it on the above plan, by which you are enabled to 
make money out of the business from the start. Thus, you see, you can start ina 
paying business without capital or risk. I will furnish blanks for taking orders, 
and do all I can to enable you to succeed in the business. Let me hear from you 
soon, or your choice of territory may be taken by some one else. Address, 


J. C. TILTON. 


No. 10 1-2 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


DIRECTIONS. 


Put in the bottom of the Washer a quarter bar of good soap, or enough to make 
good suds, sliced up thin; then fasten down the false bottom; see that the ceuter 
valve isin the proper position; put in water enough to cover the cap over the 
valve, say about an inch; lay the clothes down smoothly, with the soiled parts well 
soaped, in the Washer—not rolled up, but spread out, so the water can circulate 
freely—and carefully pack the clothes down; see that the fire is hot, sufficient to 
generate steam; when the water boils it will begin to flow up the tubes at the ends 
of the Washer, and through the holes into the Washer again; after a steady circu- 
lation has been going on in this manner for about thirty or forty minutes the 
washing will be completed. Rinse well and wring out, same as in the usual way. 
Colored clothes must not be mixed with white. Use soft water for boiling always. 
If bard, use soda, lye, or make it soft in any other way. 

If it is desired to bleach with the Washer, this may be done by adding a table- 
spoonful of borax of commerce to a Washer-full of clothing. 

ST. MARY’Ss, Anglaize Co., O. 








DEAR StR: Having used your Steam Washer for 
over four months, we are prepared to recommend 
it to the public as far the cheapest and easiest 
method of washing that we have ever met with. 
We have tested it thoroughly, washing very dirty 
clothing in it,and know it will do all that you 
claim forit. We have never had to rub a single 
article on the washboard that has been washed in 
the Steam Washer since we have had it: hence 
there is a great expense saved in the wearing of 
clothing. We could not do without it. 

Rev. J. JACKSON and WIFE. 


HENDERSON, Ky. 

DEAR SIR: The Washer came duly to hand. Ac- 
cept my thanks for your promptitude. I am glad 
to acknowledge it all that you recommended. I 
have spoken of it to numbers, who desire me to 
order one for them. Several have come to see it 
tried. All acknowledge it a perfect success. I 
write to order a deed to Henderson Co., Ky. I 
would send the money now, but fear some one else 
has the right by this time. 


(Send C. O. D.) Rev. B. T. TAYLOR. 


WINSLOW, Mo., July 16, 1873. 
MR. J. C. TILTON—DEAK SIR: The Steam Wash- 





er came duly to hand, and after ten months’ trial 
Iam glad to be able to say it is all that you recome 
mend it to be. It saves time, labor, and clothes, 
and the washing is over so soon that all dread of 
wash-days is with the times pust. 

Wishing you success with your valuable Steam 
Washer, I am, Yours truly, Cc. L. BARRETT. . 


IMLAY CITY, Mich., Dec. 18, 1873. 

J.C. TILTON—DEAR SIR: I have just read a part 
of your six-column advertisement in the Chicago 
Standard, This led me to write this note. About 
three years ago a brother in the ministry made me 
acquainted with your Steam Washer. I sent for 
one immediately, and my wife has used it ever 
since—when her delicate health would permit. She 
has always esteemed it a “Friend,” and, having 
washed to-day, she esteemed it as much a“ Friend” 
asever. Three years’ service ought to be sufficient 
to establish its reputation in a family. It has done 
80 in my family. It has been loaned to neighbors, 
and was always well liked. 

My work as a minister gives me no time to en- 
gage in selling them—or any other secular busi- 
ness. But quccess to the ** WOMAN’S FRIEND.” 

Truly yours, 


REV. J. E. BITTING, Imley City, Mich. 


The above are a few extracts from letters received. 

I can publish hundreds of letters from parties who have used the Steam Washer, 
and speak in its praise. I have thus far declined doing so. I know full well how 
Certificates are looked upon. I have sold the Steam Washer upon its own merits. 
Thousands have used it, and it has given universal satisfaction throughout the 
country. I ask none to rely on what I say, or the commentaries of others, but let 
the Washer stand on its merits. 

I would not ask or advise any one to engage in the business of selling Washers 
or rights unless he bas thoroughly tested its work; and to enable all to do so, I send 
the sample Washer upon the receipt of $5, and guarantee that if found not as rep- 
resented I will refund the money. So there is little risk to begin with. I shall ad- 
vertise it liberally. I refer you to my two-page advertisement in the Christian 
Union, costing nearly $2,000 each insertion, which I repeated six times. Of course, 
my former patrons who have bought territory—as well as those who may hereafter 
engage in the business—will be benefited proportionately. I am convinced that the 
Steam Washer will be used in every family. 

———__ +o —___- 


No Charge for Patents, but given to Agents! 








Three years ago I invented and secured letters patent foran IMPROVEMENT 
IN WASH BOILERS; a simple arrangement. by which steam “was applied to the 
washing of clothing. I have heretofore sold this ponder the name of STEAM 
WASHER, OR, WOMAN’S FRIEND, for such it is in fact, I have advertised it in 
nearly every religious newspaper in the United States and Canada, also in the 
leading secular papers, using double-column and double-page advertisements. The 
readers of this circular may remember seeing my card in the various papers of the 
country during the past year or more. Extracts from letters received from my 
customers will indicate how it has been received by the people throughout the 
country. THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND have been sold already. It is suffi- 
cient for my purpose to say that I am satisfied that nothing heretofore advertised 
ever rendered so general satisfaction. Yet THIs, my first invention, was not quite 
perfect. And for the last two years I have applied myself to the study of con- 
structiug and perfecting a NEW STEAM WASHER, and, as the result of my 
efforts, I feel every assurance that I have been entirely successful. My NEW 
STEAM WASHER is absolutely faultless; so much so that I never knew a single 
person who has seen it work fail to be delighted with it. It has rendered, thus 
far, PERFECT AND UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION, and such must be the result, 
for it works like a WoNDER—never failing to do all claimed for it. In conclusion, 
let me say, that should any one say he has seen a STEAM WASHER, ask him if he has 
seen the new STEAM WASHER now being advertised so extensively in whole- 
page advertisements. If he answers in the negative, request him to suspend judg- 
ment until a sample can be procured and fully tested. I will send one as A SAMPLE 
FOR $5.00—a little over half the retail price—and I fully warrant it. After a person 
buys a sample, he can get them of me at cost. $70.00 PROFIT CAN BE MADE 
ON A SINGLE DOZEN, and I have known Agents to take orders for A DOZEN 
IN AN HOUR. There is no way to make money faster, Send for a sample, and 








secure your territory... Make money while you can. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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Farm and Garden. 


———— 





A PREMIUM FOR CORN. 


ELIEVING that the present average yield 
ef corn ia this country is much lower than it 
ought to be, and that, consequently, the cost of pro- 
duction for each bushel is in the same ratio too high, 
and knowing, as I do, that with more thorough and 
well directed effort far better results may be reached, 
1 herewith submit through this journal, to the FARM- 
ERs of the United States, the following OFFERS; which, 
though not in the form of money, are believed and 
intended to be even better adapted to the end in view. 
The premiums here proposed consist, in part, of 
valuable books, and works of art of acknowledged 
merit, incluéing also other articles of utility and 
value, as stated below: 
LIST OF PREMIUMS. 
FOR THE FOUR BEST YIELDS. 
1. For the largest yield of corn from one acre, an order 
on R. H, Allen & Co., of this city, for FARMING IM- 


PEMMENTS, AMMOUMUMNE 6O0.......00cccccccrccecs cercds $50.00 
2. For the second best yield per acre, an Oil Painting 
ea ct ce hie 5 Wa ea bhate Makes 140 abe. atenne eda oel 4 
3. For the third best yield per acre, an order for books, 
ae 
4. For the fourth best yield per acre, a Portfolio of Art 
III eho kone nndaes gaan. cb-ve-=casanodeere .. 20.00 


FOR THE FOUR LOWEST COST. 
5. For the lowest cost per bush. for corn, an order on 
Baker & Bro., of this city, for Fertilizers, amount- 
RT 0ig3.0%bc'ece” accnpinediaetastnatonesseacelcg ool .s an 
6. For the next lowest cost per bush., a painting, worth 40.00 
q. For the third lowest cost per bush., an order on Bliss 
& Sons for seeds................. 
8. For the fourth lowest cost per bush., a Portfolio of 
SIRS leven navc decd odend 44050 Ticeassasd soe 20.00 
These premiums will be awarded at the close of the 
harvest of the present centennial year. 
Further particulars of the conditions of this compe- 
tition will be given at an early day. 
CONRAD WILSON, 
Sloatsburg, N. Y. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR GUANO. 

Tue following substances when combined in the 
proportions given will be found to produce an extel- 
lent fertilizer. 1t is well adapted for all crops requir- 
ing considerable nitrogen, and will prove useful in all 
eases where guano is successful... This formula has 
been recommended by Prof. Johnston, and has been 
tried with very satisfactory results, 

Fine ground bone... 315 pounds, 
Sulphate of ammonia... Sakina cack ae - 





Ashes 80 pounds, or pearlash. os 
Common salt......... Sn ariaih, asnbiianieiedeae 80 pss 
NI oo 5s warns - 6. ccserhiber 03 mobos 20 . 
rs. 5 sea inmeniich bee b asians 25 - 
Dapeaee Of makgnesia..... ........scccccceee So « 

610 = 


This application costs about fifteen dollars, and 
if applied to any of the cereal grains, or to grass 
land, can hardly fail to give a profitable result. In 
proportion to its cost it gives a better yield than some 
of the higher priced fertilizers. If the nitrate of 
soda were increased to 100 pounds it would add much 
to the value, and probably increase the profit. 





PROFIT AS AFFECTED BY FREIGHT. 

Ir is found that corn pays in general about 33 per 
cent. of its value for transportation from the West to 
the sea-board, while the freight on first-class butter 
is less than 5 per cent. In fact, if a bushel of corn will 
produce, as some estimate, from 6 to 8 pounds of but- 
ter, then it is clear that the difference of freight in 
favor of butter is much greater than the above figures 
indicate. Again, it is found that a bushel of corn will 
produce from ten to fifteen pounds of pork, nearly the 
same proportion of mutton, and of beef about 7 to 10 
pounds, : 

This certainly goes to show that corn is limited by 
its bulk to near-by markets. It is folly for farmers to 
attempt impossibilities. The only way to make sure 
of a profit on corn is to convert it into some product 
that will bear tyansportation. The man who does 
this makes two profits on bis grain, in addition toa third 
profit on the manure it produces. It is easy to show 
that corn culture rightly pursued can be madea 
source of profit. But the man who deliberately ships 
his corn in bulk, to be sold at a distant point, is simply 
contending against natural laws, and should not com- 
plain if he finds that such farming does not pay. 








COST AND PROFIT OF BUTTER. 

CoL. WARING has estimated the cost of keeping his 
herd of Jerseys at something less than fifty dollars 
per bead perannum. He finds that the yield of butter 
has been not Jess than 200 pounds a year for each cow 
of full age. This cost of feeding is not lower, nor is 
the yield of butter any better than mapy farmers 
realize with native cows. But there is a quality in 
Jersey butter that seems to command a better price 
than that of other breeds. The consequence is that 
the Colonel makes a very handsome wargin of protit 
from his dairy, although neither the cost of feeding 
mer the yield of butter is at all miracwlous. He allows 
about $15 per cow for the cost of milking, churning, 








marketing, etc. This makes the cost of butter (omit- 
ting the feed) 7!¢ cents a pound, or 32!¢ cents for the 
total cost. The value of the manure of a cow is vari- 
ously estimated from $15 to $40 and over. Supposing 
the manure to be $25 per cow, the case would then 
stand as follows: 


Two hundred pounds of butter at 70 cents... $140 
Value of manure for one year................+ 
$165 
Cost of feed for one year.......... wees nnt oe 
CUT GI iia ooo 5s iscees cpewcccccecionces lb— 6 
BIE las od ex 0nnta0 48s ssc humans pvene $100 


As the price of the butter in this case was excep- 
tional, this is not of course a fair sample of the aver- 
age profit of the dairy. 

Cost OF KEEPING SHEEP.—From a paper read 
before the Palmyra Grange in Missouri it appears that 
400 Ibs of clover hay worth $8, and one bushel of oats 
worth 40 cts., were found sufficient to keep one sheep 
during the winter. This added to the expense of the 
pasture during the summer made the yearly cost of 
keeping equal to about $10 per head. 

Another estimate gives the following daily ration 
for a sheep of 120 pounds: 





NIE cos ices nus oraidbesnscadastee-cunneuasees 3 lbs. 
cs cna doa dndiescahssqecnaaescmeaubisaciekee ta 
RS 5 ca wasn tek coma btknascucesscekvcnssnene = 


Taking these articles at tbe actual cost of produc- 
tion, it will be found that the yearly cost per head for 
feeding is about $10. As an offset to this, it will be 
found that the manure of a sheep, if properly taken 
care Gf, is worth from 7 to 10 dollars a year. 

According to these figures, the margin of profit in 
sheep husbandry must be very liberal. 


Aublishers’ Department, 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 19, 1876. 




















THE PAPER. AND WHY 1T IS LIKED. 


THE numerous complimentary letters received 
by us are evidence that the paper is generally ac- 
ceptable to our readers. Some suggestions as to 
changes of an unimportant character are wel- 
comed with thanks and the changes made as far 
as practicable. 

The publication of the Sermons in the paper, 
instead of in pamphlet form as before, meets 
with almost universal favor. Thousaads of readers 
who were unable to pay $3.00 a year for the Ser- 
mons alone are now enabled to secure them in 
conjunction with a religious paper in which there 
is something for every member of the household. 
This feature has carried the paper into hundreds 
of homes where it would not otherwise have been 
a visitor. 

The frequent publication of music, sacred and 
secular, has also met with general approval. 
There is scarcely an intelligent household in the 
land of which some member does not sing or 
play. Music, therefore, is always welcome, and 
especially to the musical. In this issue we pub- 
lish an &rticle on the slave music of the South, 
with illustrations, asubject of an exceedingly in- 
teresting character. At an early day we shall 
give an exquisite English Lullaby, received 
through Madame Antoinette Sterling, in En- 
gland, which, if published in sheet form, would 
cost atleast fifty cents. It is our desire and in- 
tention to make the paper attractive in every de- 
partment; and not being hampered by chromos 
and their attendant expenses, we have better fa- 
cilities for improving the contents and giving our 
subscribers more than an equivalent for their 
outlay. 

We present to-day further letters, showing to 
what extent our efforts are appreciated. The 
first is from a gentleman in Syracuse, N. Y., who 
writes to the editor : 

“My money for the Christian Union has come late ; but I 
want to send with it a ‘God bless you,’ as I often say in my 
heart, when I see how you endure what you have to in tae 
house of friends. ‘ Had it been an enemy,’ &c., &., my silent 
comforter on the wall reads—Isa. Ixii. 4; and I pass it along 
to you. Yours in Christian love, H. B.” 

The next is from a lady in Brooklyn, who says : 

“TI intended to quietly drop the Christian Union, not be- 
cause I do not like it, for Ido—and not because I have ceased 
to admire Mr. Beecher, for that will never happen so long as 
he preaches as he did yesterday morning; but because I want 
to try for one year, at least,a German paper, Die Garten- 
laube. Thad not thought of the importance of continuing, 
and 80 I will say that if you can send the two at a reasonable 
discount, I will take them. E. M. M.” 

A clergyman in Boston sends in his subscrip- 
tion, and says: 

“Enclosed you will find money order for $2.60, payable to 
you, for the Christian Union for the year just begun. I have 
reeeived the January 5th number, also the Christmas num- 
ber, and am much pleased with them, In wy judgment, the 








ability shown in every department, the high moral and relig- 
ious tone, and the general interest to every class of readers 
cannot be surpassed. G.G.” ” 
Here is one from a Southern gentleman in Jef- 
ferson, Texas, who is induced to subscribe through 
the friendly notices of the N. Y. Sun. He says: 
‘* JEFFERSON, Texas, Jan. 3, 1876. 

“T want to taxe the Christian Union, but do not know the 
subscription price. I have been taking the weekly Sun for 
some time, and have read all its abuse and persecution of 
H. W. B., and know nothing of him except what I have read 
in that paper, and yet I have become a staunch friend and 
admirer of that great man. I want to hear the other side, 
and so enclose herein a Post Office order. Please send me the 
Christian Union. R. E. RB.” 

The next is from a clergyhan in Curwins- 
ville, Pa.: 

“ Enclosed find check for $2.50,to pay my subscription for 
1876. I had thought the times were too hard for me to afford 
to take the paper, but you sent the first number for 1876, and 
it isso full of good matter, and witha] the sermon is so rich 
and fruity and filled with the very marrow of the Gospel,'that 
I cannot afford to do without it. a. 5.7.” 

A friend (J. M. B.) in New York writes, in send- 
ing a subscription : 

“IT do sincerely wish I was able to make it a hundred and so 
show heartily the sincere and earnest sympathy we have with 
Mr. Beecher in his sufferings under this outrageous persecu- 
tion.” 

E. W. B., editor of the Home Visitor, says: 

“Your paper keeps us constantly in remembrance of the 
tie which binds all Christian interests into one. We commend 
it to other readers.” 

A clergyman (Rev. E. C.) at Willington, Conn., 
writes : 

“The Christian Union is a grand paper. I wish hundreds of 
thousands of copies were now taken. Iam a warm friend to 
Mr. Beecher. .. .” ™ 


But we cannot give more to-day. For these as- 
surances we desire to express our hearty thanks, 
and also to add that in the press of business it is 
not always practicable to answer each letter of 
this character. We know the writers will appre- 
ciate this if no reply is received. 





EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 


For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 














THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

THE Christian Union may be had in Great Brit- 
ain through Sampson, Low & Co., 188 Fleet S8t., 
London. To the subscription price $1.04 should 
be added to prepay postage; and 15 per cent. 
may be deducted from the gross amount as the 
average premium on gold. 








FILE AND BINDER. 


WE are prepared to furnish a most convenient, 
handsome and durable temporary file and binder 
(Hutchinson's patent), which will hold one vyol- 
ume of the Christian Union, for $1.50; sent by 
mail, postage prepaid. 








REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
Uable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. 








BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
Volumes V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser’s expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 








In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue, 














